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Personal Recollections by 
p= Sir Gilbert Scott. 





E return, ac- 
cording to pro- 
mise, to fuller 
consideration 
of this book,* 
which will pro- 


bably excite 
considerable in- 
terest beyond 


the circle of 
those who have 
professional 
reasons for 
studying the 
autobiography 
of an architect. 
The subject of 
it was so widely 
known, and had 
been brought into contact in his busy life with 
#0 many people, that there will be no lack of 
readers for a book that gives records of the 
career of the most successful architect of the 
day from his own point of view. 

The motive for the preparation of the memoirs 
was one the force of which many will feel, viz., 
“that a man’s children have no means of getting 
at the particulars of his life up to the time when 
their own observation and memory begin to 
avail them, and that they are particularly apt 
to receive mistaken impressions.” It was to fill 
this inevitable gap in family history that Scott 
penned these notes of his life, which were there- 
fore obviously intended originally for private 
reading only on the part of those most directly 
interested in them; but at a later period 
the writer changed his mind, and drew up 
directions for the publication of the book 
in the event of his decease, feeling it due 
to himself, he said, that the statement of 
his professional life “should go before the 
public in a fair and unprejudiced form.” It is 
rather a bold thing, considering human nature 
for what it is, that any man should offer his 
own description of his life and work as the 
only fair and unprejudiced one, which is what 
this sentence must imply if it means anything. 
Perhaps the autobiography fulfils these con- 
ditions as fairly as is usually possible with 
mortal man when appraising and estimating 
his own doings: it does not do more than this; 
it perhaps sometimes does less. 

The records furnished by the writer as to the 
localities around which his first recollections 
centred are characteristic and ‘amusing. His 
impression was that Gawcott, the village where 
he was born, was a very quaint place in its 
Customs and the character of the inhabitants. 
Scott's father had told him that when, on his first 
appointment to the living, he went to Gawcott 
to reconnoitre, he found the road to it rendered 
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impassable by a large hole dug across it, in 
which the inhabitants were baiting a badger. 
The description of the native domestic archi- 
tecture of the place has an interest more or less 
connected with the subject,— 


‘* The cottages were usually of the old thatched type, 
built of rough stone, or of timber and plaster. The one 
sitting-room known as ‘the house’ had the old-fashioned 
chimney corner, in the sides of which the master and 
mistress of the family sat, with the wood fire placed upon 
bars and bricks, on the floor between them. In the ample 
chimney over their heads hung the bacon, for the benefit 
of the smoke, and below it all sorts of utensils for which 
dryness was to be desired; and high overhead, as they 
sat there, the occupants could see the sky through the 
vertical smoke-shaft, The room was paved with unshapen 
slabs of stone from the neighbouring quarry or ‘ stone-pit,’ 
and the oaken floor timbers showed overhead, though 
hardly sufficiently so for a tall man to feel his. head to be 
safe. Between one of these timbers and the floor there 
was placed (where babies were to be found) a vertical post, 
which revolved on its central axis, and from which pro- 
jected an arm of wood, with a circular ring or loop at its 
end, so contrived as to open and shut. By passing this 
about the baby’s body, the litt’e thing could run round 
and round at will, while its mother was busy at her house- 
hold work or at the lace-pillow. The bedroom arrange- 
ments I do not recollect, but I do not think they were so 
defective as those we now often hear of, and the generality 
of cottages had a pretty ample garden.” 


It was a good while subsequent to this that 
someone in America patented a “baby-jumper,” 


pass over these to come to passages more nearly 
affecting his professional career, only first 
mentioning, as an architectural reminiscence, 
that Scott remembered his father writing to the 
then Duke of Buckingham to repair the church 


‘of Hillesden (a church about two miles from 


Gawcott, and which was the erchitectural lion 
of the district), and that the result was that his 
Grace whitewashed the exterior of the tower. 
It is interesting to read of the manner in which 
this and some other apparently good churches 
in the neighbourhood impressed the mind of the 
future church -restorer, and especially the 
astonishment and mystification which the Early 
English work at Chetwood Church caused in 
him, he having previously seen, apparently, only 
specimens of Late Gothic, interspersed with 
stray bits of Norman. ‘“ Never having before 
seen such windows, I was greatly perplexed with 
them, and, failing to get the key, and being 
reduced to peeping through the keyhole of the 
west door, I was astonished and puzzled to find 
that the east windows had shafts with foliated 
capitals, a thing I had never seen, and could 
not understand. I remember continuing all 
day in a state of morbid excitement, 
on the subject, and having no access to 
architectural books, it was long before I solved 





but the inhabitants of Gawcott, primitive as 
they are. said to have been, were obviously 


movement, while they of Gawcott preferred 
horizontal movement; but that is only a differ- 
ence of detail. 

Scott’s family were what were then called 
“‘ Methodists,” later ‘“‘ Evangelicals,” and from 
his own account lived in a state of great social 
isolation in their neighbourhood, which he par- 
tially traces to the hatred of what was called 
Methodism, though evidently with an impression 
that this alone did not quite account for it. 
From his description of his mother (a very 
pleasing figure in these early recollections) we 
should imagine that there would have been 
about the family something of the reserve (and 
the consequent misunderstanding by others) 
which often accompanies characters at once 
original, self-respecting, and rather quiet and 
regular in habits; people who will not make 
friends of those who are at ‘all below them in 
station, and may by their social equals be 
regarded as deficient in social amenity and 
companionabie qualities. It is a kind of family 
character often found associated with solid and 
exceptional abilities and marked individuality. 
Scott’s description of the old “ high-and-dry” 
clergy, and his analysis of their probable ideas 
and motives, tally precisely with what we learn 
of them from some other sources, and display 
a good deal of observation and a certain dry 
humour. 

The various details as to the persons con- 
nected with Scott, either by family or associa- 
tion, in these early years of his life, have a good 
deal of interest, and are given with occasionally 





yery lifelike touches of character; but we must 


| 


beforehand with the Yankee in the main idea. | think of his becoming an architect. 
He provided the baby with the means of vertical | undertook to give him some further education 


the mystery.” It was, however, this boyish 
interest in churches which led his father to 
His uncle 


tending in that direction, while they looked ont 
for an architect to whom to article the boy; 
and during what appears to have been a very 
happy period at his uncle’s charming rectory, 
at a place bearing the picturesque and sugges- 
tive name of Isenhampstead Latimers, Scott 
became acquainted with Stewart’s “ Athens,” 
and (as far as he remembered) with Rick- 
man’s “ Gothic Architecture,” and made some pro- 
gress in architectural drawing. He was then 
articled to Mr. Edmeston, “ better known as a 
poet than an architect,” on the recommendation 
of the travelling agent to the Bible Society, 
who told them there was hardly a religious 
architect in London,* and apparently must have 
recommended Mr. Edmeston as the one pious 
practitioner to be found. And to this gentle- 
man he accordingly went in 1827, living with 
his master’s family at their own house, as well 
as working in the office. - 

The first remark which he remembered his 
new master making was, that the cost of Gothic 
architecture was so great as to be prohibitory ; 
that he had tried it at a Dissenting chapel, and 
that the mere cementing of the exterior ‘had 
amounted to a sum which. he named with evi- 
dent dismay.” On being asked next day to 
walk out and see some of the work that was 
going on, Scott found that his fairy visions in 
regard to architecture were for the present dis- 





* Mr. Edmeston was, we may observe, a writer of evan- 
gelical hymns, which used to be familiar in the collections 
of the day, and some of which are of real beauty of feeling 
from their own point of view: at least, as Scott calls him 
a ‘‘ poet,” we presume he was the author of these, 
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. Of the advantages in the understanding of prac- 
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sipated ; the romance of architecture reducing 
itself to some common-place brick houses, with 
cemented porticos. He admits, however, that 
the entire want of any taste at all in the office 
at which he was articled may have been an 
advantage in leaving him free to pursue and 
develope his own ideas; and to the well-meant 
kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Edmeston he bears 
testimony. The examination and sketching of 
buildings in and around London, such as were 
within tolerably easy reach in those days (St. 
Alban’s pre-eminently), formed the antidote or 
supplement tothe office teaching. While serving 
his time at Mr. Edmeston’s, a builder named 
Moffatt, who had dore work for Edmeston, induced 
the latter to take his son asa pupil; and it is 
probable that the practical cleverness and readi- 
ness in yegard to everything connected with 
construction which this youth possessed had 
considerable influence on his office companion. 
Scott mentions a little later his entering for a 
time into connexion with Messrs. Grissell & Peto, 
the contractors, giving them such services as he 
could in return for the run of their workshops 
and their buildings, and speaks very strongly 


tical work which he derived from this arrange- 
ment. He had once to assist two eminent sur- 
veyors in measuring up all the work in a row of 
houses for the firm; and, he says, “a most 
valuable lesson it was.’ We may call the atten- 
tion of some of the rising architects of the 
exclusively esthetic school to this. Scott’s 
subsequent fame was not made as what is 
generally called a specially “practical” archi- 
tect, yet we see what an idea he had, writing 
years afterwards, of the value of this kind of 
prosaic practical training. His taste, at the 
period immediately after leaving Grissell & Peto, 
he says, was quite chilled by the effects upon 
him of the next gentleman to whom he acted as 
assistant, Mr. Roberts, who had been with Sir 
R. Smirke, and had imbibed what Scott calls 
“Smirkism”; though in using the expression, 
and in the meaning obviously implied, he was 
probably expressing rather his feeling in looking 
back to that period than his feeling at the time. 

The circumstances under which Scott got into 
practice were as singularly unpromising of, and 
at variance with, his future career as were those 
of his professional apprenticeship. He obtained, 
through circumstances which are related, the 
appointment of architect to four Union work- 
houses, not without diligent canvassing of every 
guardian; and when the work began to be such 
as to require another hand, he engaged Mr. 
Moffatt to help him, and eventually made the 
latter resident superintendent of some buildings 
within a few miles of each other. Moffatt in 
turn attracted the goodwill of an influential 
gentleman in Wiltshire, and through him obtained 
a workhouse architect’s position himself, The 
state of things thus created was somewhat 
“anomalous,” as Scott says: Moffatt was 
assistant or clerk of works to him on some 
buildings, and was architect for other buildings, 
the plans of which were drawn at Scott’s office. 
Moffatt then proposed the partnership which 
was shortly afterwards entered into. 

Mr. Moffatt appears to have entered heart 
and soul into Union-hunting, and it is not diffi- 
cult for those who read between the lines, even 
without the traditions which are extant, to see 
that this must have been a period of getting 
hold of work anyhow, hunting it down, and that 
neither partner could have allowed himself to 
be too particular or sensitive in regard to the 
means of influencing committees and guardians. 
According to Scott’s description (which we 
confess we take a little cum grano) it was the 
recognised practice at that time for architects 
in Union competitions to canvass and fight their 
way to the reception of their plans by any and 
every means that pertinacity could suggest; 
whether this was quite the case, or whether, in 
fact, Scott, in later years, writing about his own 
practice, preferred to think that he only did 
what every one else did, we should imagine was 
an open question. To Mr. Moffatt’s energy at 
this time Scott bears strong testimony, and 
both seem to have lived in a perpetual 
hurry-scurry after work. They used to go 
to Peele’s Coffee House every week to look 
up notices of competitions; then one partner 
went down to the spot to get up information, 
and on his return the two set to work with 
violence to prepare competition drawings, work- 
ing day and night ; then more travelling about 
to interview guardians, &c. His partner, Scott 
says, was most successful in this kind of fight- 
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to aim at pleasing; and that he was the best 
arranger of a plan, the hardest worker, and the 
best hand at advocating the merits of what he 
had to prepare of any man the writer had 
known, and he thinks he thoroughly deserved his 
success, “ though it naturally won him a host 
of enemies and traducers.” This style of doing 
the thing was no doubt a pretty sure way to 
success, in the ordinary sense of the word; and 
the world judges of such efforts according to 
their success. We confess, however, that we 
think there are two sides,—at all events, that 
another side is worth considering,—in the matter. 
People may say, of course, that the man who 
wishes to get on must take the world’s way; 
and we may be told that, but for this 
diligent pushing, Scott’s subsequent successful 
career might never have been brought about 
at all. But we can hardly blame those who 
would feel that the whole thing, at this point, 
is not very dignified; and if architecture is to 
be carried on as the profession of a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, we feel sure that 
many a high-minded man would rather see his 
son make a very moderate and slow success in 
a quiet way than see him lay the foundation of 
a brilliant practice by jumping about after 
everybody who has anything to give, and elbow- 
ing others out of the way. It is a fact that 
some of the most successful practices we have 
heard of have been originated in this kind of 
way, and the public judge by the event, and 
prefer a man who has been successful without 
being too curious as to the means; but we may 
also be allowed to observe, which we do with 
certain inward feelings not altogether of pride 
or pleasure, that architecture is the only occu- 
pation taking rank as a liberal profession in 
which this kind of pertinacity is so much 
practised and is so successful. A physician or 
a barrister who would take the same kind of 
means for getting together a clientéle would 
probably be very much snubbed by the objects 
of his efforts, and would certainly lose caste 
hopelessly with his professional brethren. We 
commend this view of the matter to the young 


thou and do likewise.” Dignity and self-respect 
are something, and to part with them to grasp 


whistle. 


very much indebted to him in the getting 


may have rendered such a course necessary. 


and therefore do not repeat such summarising 
or criticism now, but we mention this particular 
work in consequence of the little story connected 


that in the district there would possibly be 
found a stone more suitabie for the purpose than 


that no one who knew anything of geology would 
have thought of making such a suggestion. 
Scott, however, believed in his own practical 
experience, and went on an exploring expedition, 
which resulted in his being taken by a quarry- 
foreman to the very description of stone he 
wanted. The committee at once adopted it, 
“and in their next report attributed the happy 
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Dr. Backland,”—a kind of proceedi . 
will surprise no architect tet has hae tia 
ze committees. b 
he brief advice to architects en i 
pairing old work, in regard to es oma 
handling, given at page 99, should be looked at 
and made note of by every young archj 
Interesting in another way are the reflectiong 
in regard to the Camden Society and their bigoted 
and high-handed proceedings, and he tells a sto 
of their criticising one of his churches for gy 
posed errors which it did not contain, ang de. 
fending themselves by the statement that { 
had only an imperfect lithograph to go by, and 
that this was the architect’s fault for not havin 
submitted his plans for examination ! 6 
We must content ourselves with one or two 
remarks in regard to some of the greatly con. 
tested events in public building in which Scott 
was concerned, and upon which hig ; 
thoughts are given here. The whole story of 
the Foreign Office affair is told at some length 
and with an obvious bitterness that is quite 
understandable and excusable. Scott gives 
what is evidently intended tacitly (though not 
so expressed) as an answer to the many who, 
as he must have known, thought that he would 
have better consulted his own fame and hig pro. 
fessional dignity by declining to carry out the 
building in a style he disapproved of, and had 
long been practically unacquainted with. Ho 
says that “to have done so would have been to 
give up a sort of property that Providence had 
placed in the hands of my family, and would be 
simply rewarding my professional opponents for 
their unprecedented attempt to wrest a work 
from the hands of a brother architect,” &, Who 
the professional opponents referred to were we 
do not profess to know clearly ; the other side 
of the argument seems to us rather doubtful on 
the part of a man who could not have been in 
want of means, and who had almost staked his 
professional repute on Gothic. The story of the 
Albert Memorial is very fully illustrated, notwith. 
out pretty smart raps at those whom Sir Gilbert 
calls his revilers. The remark most directly to 


architect anxious for practice, and on the whole | the point as throwing light upon the merits and 
we do not say to him, in reference to this part | defects of the work, is that ‘ my notion, whether 
of the biography of a successful architect, “Go| good or bad, was for once to realise this 


‘jeweller’s architecture’ [the architecture of 
model shrines, &c.] in a structure of full size, 


a rapid success may be paying too dear for one’s | and this has furnished the very keynote of my 


design and of its execution.” It appears to us 


We do not wish, of course, to infer that Scott | that this sentence is also the keynote to the dis- 
had effected this exchange, except for the time | appointment which has been felt by some with 
being, and in so far as he assisted and partook | the structure as a whole. He rather too kindly 
of his partner’s eager chase after architectural | pats on the back Mr. Armstead, whose basreliefs 
game. At the same time, we may just say |on the south and east sides form the part of the 
that it seems tous that Mr. Moffatt, who is, we | work best worth a visit to see. What he means 
believe, still living, has been a little hardly} by saying, in referring to the concealed iron 
treated. It is pretty evident that Scott was| beams supporting the spire, that such concealed 


supports were common to all such structures in 


together of his practice, and the subsequent | the Middle ages, we cannot understand. But he 
story of the dissolution of partnership looks | seems to have settled it that the Albert Memorial 
rather as if he was cut adrift when Scott ob- | was his great work, and avers that it was assailed 
tained credit enough and work enough of a| by criticisms predetermined and premeditated, 
higher class to stand alone. The announcement | some of which “ were groundless, some untrue, 
of his wish to dissolve the partnership appears|some merely stupid, and most of them simply 
to have been postponed continually by Scott in| malicious.” Is this a “ fair and unprejudiced 

a sort of nervous dread, and was eventually | way of putting the case? The .account of the 
brought about by Mrs. Scott in his absence and | Law Courts competition is marked by a very 
without his knowledge. However, we cannot, | considerable satisfaction with his own design, 
of course, know all the circumstances which | quite excusable in private writing for his own 
family, but not so wise to publish ; and he was 
The subject of our notice confesses that he | somewhat courageous in saying that Mr. Barry's 
perpetrated many monstrosities before he fairly | design was what “ no one approved of.” A page 
came to his Gothic. The first work which he | or two further we read that “a race of detractors 
seems to have looked back upon with satisfaction | of me and of my work has arisen, the mildest of 
was the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, which | whom say that I have fallen off since my defeut 
came somewhat appropriately, as the somewhat | by Lord Palmerston. I do not think there can 
similar monument at Waltham Cross had been | be any ground for this statement, as some of my 
one of his earliest studies. We gave a pretty | best works are of subsequent date,” and a list 
complete review of Scott’s life and works in the|of the best works follows. This, we fear, will 
number of this journal the week after his death, | suggest to scoffers the Archbishop in “ Gil Blas. 


The point in which Scott was facile princeps 
was in his complete and apparently intuitive 
insight into the anatomy and design of the 


with the choice of stone. Scott had suggested | cathedrals and churches he was called upon 


to restore. We should have been well pleased, 
had space permitted, to have gone through some 


those over which the committee were disputing, | of his remarks on his cathedral work ; inste 
and was snubbed by Dr. Buckland, who said] of which, we may quote one instance which the 


Dean of Chichester gives in his preface. When 
Scott came to look at a certain church in whieh 
the Dean was then interested, after a look roun 

below, they went on to the leads, and took . 
survey of the roof. ‘What is that ?? said a 
suddenly, directing his glass to the ee - 
she gable. I volunteered the statement th : 

was the ruined fragment of a former cross, or 








ing, having an intuitive perception with men 


discovery to the pre-eminent geological skill of 


such it seemed. ‘That was never part of & 
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, he at last Pag ey: ‘it is - 
ry of a window. can see the 
= Py 4 insertion of the glass.’ To be 
riot it proved to be, as he at once suspected, 
the one necessary clue to the restoration of the 
east window. On the window-sill, which was 
honeycombed with decay, his practised eye had 
already distinguished traces of four mullions. 
A few more fragments were found built into 
the wall, and the entire window for the archi- 
yect’s purpose was recovered.” It was this 
faculty of seeing at once everything that was 
to be seen that could throw a light on the 
original design of a half-ruined structure, which 
was 80 peculiarly developed in him that the 
ancient building seemed to come at his call. 
There are points, however, which are not so 
admirable, which find illustration in this auto- 
biography, and which will hardly tend to 
raise his reputation for knowledge. He was 
not certainly below the usual standard of the 
rofession in regard to matters of general 
intellectual interest, but his views and observa- 
tions on important subjects beyond the profes- 
gion are disappointing. It is impossible not to 
smile at his account of his pleasure in talking to 

“an old German philosopher named Schopen- 

lauer,’ who, however, was “unhappily an 

Atheist,” without apparently the slightest sus- 

picion that he is speaking of a man who fills a 

much more important place in modern intel- 

lectual Europe than Scott or any other modern 
architect. The entire want of recognition of 
those who were of any service to him cannot 
but be remarked. Mr. Bruce Allen, who had 
almost more than any one else to do with getting 
up the Architectural Museum, is merely referred 
to as a “strange person” who called on him 
about it; anc while there are continual bitter 
remarks about his assailants among the 
journals, there is not one word of recogni- 
tin of the help which he received from 
some journals when he most wanted it,— 
help which he urgently entreated in letters 
penned as if his professional life or death for 
the moment depended on an editor’s good-will. 

And we cannot help feeling that there is some- 
thing a little undignified in the frequent impu- 
tations of malice and reviling, and other strong 
words, in reference to criticism which in the 
main was probably as honest as criticism, as 
this world goes, usually is. ‘This great com- 
petition” (the Law Courts) “did me harm, 
simply as a conspicuous non-success, and as 
exposing me to the gibes of enemies, whom I 
had innocently supposed not to exist, but whom 
it had brought out of their lurking- places.” 
Now really Scott had no enemies more than 
any man who had raised himself to a conspi- 
cuous place usually has; and he had far more 
of his own way in the world, professionally, than 
it falls to more than one man in half a century 
to get. He was quite right in what he said as 
to professional men writing down each other in 
public prints, and it is to his credit that he 
never did that himself. On the other hand, we 
think that he sometimes fancied private injuries 
or unfairness from professional comnpeers in 
cases where there was no unfair intention. 

Two more remarks: one is, that we highly 
disapprove of the proposition made on p. 176, 
that there ought to be two Professors of Archi- 
tecture at the Royal Academy, “ one for Classic, 
the other for Gothic architecture.” Nothing 
more ill-advised was ever said. A man who can 
Properly understand one can understand the 
other, and to consider them entirely apart is to 
- half the meaning and history of Gothic. 

w final remark is merely the quotation of an 
anecdote anent a late brilliant ecclesiastic. At 
® dinuer-table, referring to a church thought to 
. sy & dangerous condition, some one said, 
durin’ 2 merey it was the tower did not fall 
- nw! C) bishop’s visitation.” ‘ Not at all,’ 
Stim ; yee eae who was present; “ I'd match 
a 0 dodge a falling church with any man.” 
“o need to ask who “Sam” was. 
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ART AND THE ART-WORKMAN AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE. 


As luck will have it,—may we say it?—there 
turn up every now and then opportunities of 
looking into both the past and present of things, 
artistic and otherwise, contrasted. It is from 
out-of-the-way places, and from those who 
perhaps do not altogether estimate at its true 
value what they do so kindly, that this help 
towards a better knowledge of things at times 
comes. In all trades and vocations where art 
can possibly find a place, we discover,—if we 
but look for it, and do a little in the way of 
research,—as we go into and back into its 
history, that art, and fine art too, is to be found 
in the making of the very commonest things, 
and in objects wherein no one nowadays thinks 
for a moment of looking for it. That this is a 
fact but few, if any, will dispute who but go a 
little below the mere surface, and none will do 
so, certainly, who looked, even superficially, 
into the exhibition, at the Mansion House, of the 
past and present of coach and carriage build- 
ing, and at both English and foreign carriage 
building, as there seen. We propose to note a 
few things in and about it, not so patent to all 
as perhaps might be, but which will, we think, 
have their value, and perhaps aid in the better 
appreciation of such displays, and may, we can 
but hope, lead to their multiplication and wider 
extension. No trade in which art does or can 
find a place should be neglected, as well for the 
sake of those concerned in it as for the public. 

That we should be but poorly off without 
“antique” art, to use a general term, is quite 
certain, and but few, perhaps, fully estimate 
what it has done, and yet may do, for us, and 
for modern art and art-workmanship. It has, 
perhaps, hardly as yet commenced its work in 
its true and legitimate sense, though we have 
no wish whatever to underrate what it has done, 
and what is owed by modern mentoit. We 
are, of course, not speaking here of Greek and 
Roman art merely, but of past art generally, 
and of the past methods of art production as 
contrasted with the present. Of the whole 
range of Gothic, how much might be said, from 
its earliest to its latest, and how much of the 
Renaissance, all Europe over. We speak here, 
too, not so much of the forms to be found in the 
old art, wherever found, but of their mode of 
production, and of the action of the workman in 
that production. In this interesting exhibition 
we see, even in drawings and etchings, and pic- 
tured representations, how very different all 
this was from that of the present mode of pro- 
duction, and how all things fell, as it were, into 
the general course of art-thought and feeling 
current at the time in which the objects were 
produced. Indeed, small as this exhibition of 
the coachmakers’ art at the Mansion House 
was, in it might be discovered not alone the 
powerful influence of the executive workman on 
his age, but of that age on him. 

We scarcely know where to point, as the 
objects exhibited, got together for the most 
part by chance, and placed without chronological 
sequence, are difficult of analysis. We might 
note first, as that nearest to hand, and a simple 
matter, an engraving showing the Strand as it 
appeared in the year of grace 1713, and on 
the precise 7th of-July in that year, when 
both Houses of Parliament went in solemn 
procession to Saint Paul’s Cathedral in the days 
of Queen Anne, the whole of the “ charity 
children” of London being provided with 
seats to view the procession. This representa- 
tion of things as they were was drawn and 
engraved by G. Virtue, and is without doubt 
sufficiently authentic. It contains a long length 
of the procession, and of the quaint carriages 
and coaches which went to make it up, and 
shows us.how things have changed, and how 
out of the way, and from almost another world, 
such a show would now-a-days seem. Such 
locomotion cannot now-a-days be imagined, nor 
can the special forms of it. All is alike quaint 
and harmonious, the buildings, the men and 
women, and the street itself. How was this? 
Had this very procession of the two Houses of 
Parliament, as is here depicted in a drawing, 
been sculptured on marble blocks, in the front 
and sides of a great temple, as in Greek days, 
we should doubtless dwell on it with far more 
of interest, and see more in it; but even as it 
is, it may read no slight or uninstructive 
-lesson. 

It is a pity, indeed, that this procession was 
not sculptured, and that we must needs content 





ourselves with its representation and embodi- } 








ment on a sheet of fragile paper, and open to 
public gaze only for a few days at the Mansion 
House. The men of England, in the days of 
Queen Anne, were not Greeks, that is certain ; 
neither are we of the present day. Here we 
see our own work. Let us go a little further, 
for we can but make note of a thing here and 
there. There was nothing in the whole of this 
exhibition of the past and present of coach 
building and construction more notable, even as 
seen in engraving and drawing, than the action 
of the hand of the artist workman in the past 
of such work, and the action of the all-powerful 
machine in the present, and of the action of 
the workman as simply a part of it; and it is 
certain that this fact is now more or less appre- 
ciated ; for close to this “procession” there is 
a panel of French carvings, which professes, and 
loudly too, to be the result of a patented or 
other such process, and to rival “‘ machine-work” 
in accuracy and finish. And this in reality it 
does, and it must have been useful to the 
student to compare it carefully with some 
specimens of carving in wood scattered through 
the Mansion House rooms every here and there, 
from a variety of hands and places and objects, 
and perhaps more than this with the carvings 
as photographed from so many other objects 
from different places and by different hands. 

We have gone with some care through this 
collection, and selected for notice and com- 
parison much that was noteworthy. We may 
usefully call attention to two or three of these, 
for they well deserve study from those who 
nowadays do such work, as rivals, if not as 
imitators. In the magnificent state-coach of 
King Jean V. of Portugal, of the date of 1706, 
both the front and back, as well as the sides of 
the carriage, are covered with elaborate and 
beautiful carving, too intricate to be described, 
but altogether harmonious, and fitted for its 
place and purpose as the decoration of a state- 
coach. The workman here must have been an 
artist, with head to comprehend the work, and 
a hand to execute it. Fine and noble work is 
simply not confined to any special place or time, 
but is the product of all places and times,—if 
but the right way of work is fully carried into 
practice, and both the mind and hand are work- 
ing together. We point to this sumptuous 
carriage not because it was singular and alone in 
this display, for there were many others equally 
noteworthy and ingenious. Close to it wasa 
photograph of the “funeral car” of Austria, 
and solemn as the sight of such must always 
be, when so much has been done to enhance its 
impressiveness, it is impossible not to institute 
comparisons, and to feel how much remains to 
be “invented,”—shall we say P—even here, and 
how much is due, and needs must be due, to the 
executive workman. 

Coach-building and carving, and art-work- 
manship, are thus, as we see, not for the living 
alone, but for the dead; and we can but note 
how well they have been provided for, the 
“faneral procession” never lacking a solemn 
display of some kind or other everywhere. 
Another state-funeral coach was from Spain, and 
some ruder ones from other places,—for the exhi- 
bition comprehended work from all over the 
world, north and south, east and west; and 
“workmanship,” which we are here more espe- 
cially calling attention to, was visible from all 
and each one of {these, and all served to show 
that the hand of the workman is ever ready to 
follow his head guidance whenever the condi- 
tions are sufficiently favourable; and these 
state-carriages thus curiously brought together 
for comparison fully bore this out. We have, 
by way of illustration, named but two or three 
items, but the display at the Mansion House 
contained a large number; and even these 
might well be added to, and might in the future 
be made to form a complete collection and 
full illustration of carriage-building and decora- 
tion,—from the rude Turkish bullock-carriage, 
to the coach built at Milan for use at the wed- 
ding of Napoleon I. and the “ Voiture de Gala 
du Roi Jean V.,’”’ and the Earl of Kenmare’s 
“ drag,”’—each having a special interest of some 
one kind or another, and especially of workman- 
ship. 

Some of the original drawings shown here 
we would note, in conclusion,—as those by 
Cipriani,—are very fine, as are the etchings, and 
help to evidence the fact that true artist-work 
is not confined in its operation, but is to be 
found everywhere. Painting is here seen on the 
panels of a state-coach; and what a pity it is 
that this action of the artist-workman is not 
more in vogue, and that encouragement is not 
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given to painters, in the Academy sense of the 
term, to put their talents and powers of mind 
and hand to common and useful objects, as here 
seen, not limiting it, as now, to carriages or 
panels within gilt frames, simply to suspend to 
bare walls. 

We would earnestly hope that this special 
exhibition of art-work at the Mansion House 
will not be the last, and that in each year,—shall 
we say ?—the authorities there will aid in art 
matters by the yearly exhibition of art by the 
workman, in every trade in its due turn 
in which art and art-workmanship can find 
place. We forbear at present to name them, 
as they must need occur to all who are in any 
way interested in the action of the workman as 
an artist, and in the “art progress” or move- 
ment of the age in which we live. There 
cannot be a wider or a much newer field wherein 
to work, and none certainly of more interest to 
avast trading community like that so well 
represented at the Mansion House. 








“‘NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.” 


Tuis is the text-book for the Honours 
‘¥xamination of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at South Kensington ; though, as we learn 
‘from the preface, it is carried beyond the limits 
-of what would be required for preparation for 
-that examination, and additional information 
-given, such as may make it a useful book of 
reference for architect and engineer. What the 
book professes to do (on which head the com- 
-piler is strongly desirous to guard against 
misunderstanding) is to “ deal with the nature, 
characteristics, qualities, and defects of the 
materials used in building and engineering 
works, and to describe the methods of exam- 
ining and testing such materials.” The volume 
is, of course, a compilation from the information 
-contained in various practical treatises ; anda list 
-of the principal works (a very long and full list) 
which have been adopted as authorities is given. 

The very length of this list suggests the 
special usefulness and convenience of a work 
like the one before us. Few people in active 
practice possess all or even the majority of the 
works named, or would have time to study them 
if they did; and the collection of a large quan- 
tity of the information spread over such a 
number of theoretical and practical books, 
and its compression into its briefest form, and 
into one volume, is really a very useful piece of 
work. 

Taking the first section of the book, on stone, 
wwe find the subject treated briefly, indeed, but 
comprehensively, almost from the beginning; 
the characteristics of good building - stone 
generally as to surface and texture stated, and 
the influence upon its durability of chemical 
composition and of its place in the quarry strata 
(illustrated by a small section of part of one of the 
Portland stone quarries). A highly useful table 
of various methods of testing stone follows under 
the heading, “ Examination of Stone,” in the 
course of which ready chemical methods are 
described of forming a judgment as to the capa- 
bility of wu stone to resist special conditions of 
atmosphere, tests which might well and wisely 
be more often employed than we suspect they 
are. There would be, perhaps, in regard to 
stone to be used in London, some inconvenience 
in acting too conscientiously in accordance with 
the results of testing, as the result might not 
improbably be to prove to the experimenter that 
no stone whatever could last in that smoke-laden 
and chemically-corrupted atmosphere. Then 
follow the principal species of stone, under the 
heads of granite, slate, sandstone, limestone, &c. 
In each case the general qualities of that class 
of stone are described, the proportion in which 
its various constituents should be present, the 
manner of dressing and testing it; and to this 
general information are added in regard to each 
ciass a tabular list of the principal quarries in 
the kingdom from which that stone is obtained, 
any special characteristics of the quality supplied 
by special quarries, and references to important 
and accessible buildings or engineering works 
in which that stone is known to be employed. 
This last feature of the book is one of the greatest 
practical value, of the importance of which the 
compiler is well aware, and he draws atten. 
tion in the opening remarks on this section to 
the manner in which these tables have been 
prepared. They include, it appears, all the quar- 
ries reported upon by the Royal Commissioners 
who selected the stone for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment (not a very satisfactory instance of the suc- 








cessfal result of a Government commission, by the 
way), and the list was rendered more complete by 
information collected from other acknowledged 
authorities, and from what was within the 
knowledge of the compiler himself. The list 
thus formed was further completed, as far as 
possible, by comparison with specimens in the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn-street, 
and was then sent to a great many parts of the 
country to be checked and supplemented by 
professional men having local knowledge, and it 
was also submitted to a London stone merchant 
of great experience, and special information was 
obtained from experienced persons in regard to 
any important varieties of stone of which the 
writer had no personal knowledge. This, which 
is the writer's statement as to the manner in 
which these tables were compiled, shows a suffi- 
cient sense of the responsibility attaching to the 
publication of tabular information on such a 
subject, and a commendable trouble and pains 
bestowed in making it as far as possible correct, 
which deserves recognition, and which, if we 
are totake it as a specimen of the manner in 
which the book generally is got up, increases 
our opinion as to its general value as a book of 
reference. 

The section on bricks is treated in the same 
comprehensive manner, with a brief description 
of the varieties of bricks in the market, the 
processes of brickmaking, the characteristics of 
good bricks, and tables of the results of experi- 
ments on the ubsorption of various bricks and 
their resistance to compression. The diagrams 
or illustrations are, however, not very exact in 
their representation of the proportions of bricks. 
In reference to the size and weight of bricks it 
is observed that this has been practically fixed 
by Act of Parliament, in regard to which point 
we may remark (as we have remarked before) 
on the undesirable manner in which the taste of 
the architect, and even his judgment in regard 
to practical conditions of building, is hampered 
by this mechanical hard-and-fast rule as to size, 
so that it is practically impossible for those who 
may have a preference, with whatever good 
reason, for a different proportion of brick, to 
obtain it at any price. It is partly owing to 
this legal uniformity as to the size of bricks 
that our brick streets look so exceedingly dull 
and monotonous,—a defect which in the more 
costly of brick houses is being relieved by the 
extensive use of moulded and ornamental brick ; 
but this is too costly an expedient for ordinary 
street-building, which is accordingly left to its 
unrelieved monotony of character and surface. 
A little wholesome liberty and variety of prac- 
tice in regard to brickmaking would do some- 
thing to render our streets more characteristic, 
relatively speaking; and our own opinion is that 
a thinner and flatter brick makes an absolutely 
better wall, as it most certainly makes a more 
picturesque and agreeable one in appearance, 
than the normal pattern. 

The portion of the book treating of the diffi- 
cult subject of limes, cements, and mortars does 
not seem quite so consecutive and readily com- 
prehensible to the uninstructed reader as the 
previous portions, though it is more so than 
many instruction essays on this subject. We 
call the subject “difficult,” because it seems so 
difficult to state lucidly in print, though that may 
be partly the fault of the writer rather than of 
the subject itself; it certainly is the case that in 
essays written to explain the constitution and 
action of cements and mortars, there seems in 
general to be a remarkable want of clearness 
and logic: authors forget that the learner is 
supposed to know nothing about it, and omit to 
point out what it is that is looked for from the 
chemical action of the materials, or why certain 
action should produce the results required. In 
the work before us there is more lucidity than 
in many treatises on this head, but it would 
have been better to have combined the descrip. 
tion of the mode of action of the materials with 
that of the constituents themselves, instead of 
keeping them sixty or seventy pages apart. 
Over and over again we have looked in books 
dealing with this subject for some clear 
consecutive account of the mode of acting 
of cements and mortars, such as would be 
intelligible to any one previously entirely unac- 
quainted with the subject, but never seem to 
find it; people who write about it always seem 
to be more or less muddle-headed in regard to 
their way ‘of expressing themselves, and drop 
a link in the chain, or forget that some par- 
ticular point which is a matter of course to 
themselves will not be so to the student coming 
to them for information. For example, we 





doubt if any student will learn from thege page 
3 


the reason for the process of slaking . 
that by slaking, a pure lime is reduced Hs i 
and greatly increased in volume, and by putting 
two and two together from different oat 
the book he may with some difficulty make “ 
what function the slaking has in the — 
object of the process, but he is nowhere told 
so many words: he will lay down the book Hey 
the perception that slaking is a necessary bea 
of the process, but he will hardly underant 
why, for anything that is told him, The de 
scription of the chemical action which resultg ‘ 
the setting and the hardening of the Par 
or mortar is, however, much more lncidh 
given (p. 221) than we have generally seen i) 
we have seen books, and those by people wh, 
would have been supposed to be eminent] 
qualified to speak on the subject, from which it 
would hardly have been possible for aby one to 
find out what the setting process reajl 
though the author obviously intended to explain 
it, and probably thought he had done go, Thig 
is very mach the case with Burnell’s book on 
limes and cements, from which some part of the 
information given in this volume is obviously 
borrowed, sometimes in nearly the same wordg 
The sections dealing with iron and timber, 
filling, of course, a large portion of the book. 
seem to be very clearly, fully, and completely 
done, a great deal of information being given in 
regard to iron, not merely as to its actual quali. 
ties and properties generally considered, but ag 
to the special qualities, prices, and brands of 
special manufacturers; such informationas would 
be of use, in fact, in specifying. A number of 
test results from Mr. Kirkaldy’s immense col. 
lection of experiments are tabulated. In 
to timber, the compiler has obviously drawn 
largely on Mr. Laslett’s book, which we re. 
viewed some time ago, and which is probably 
the best accessible authority on the subject. 
We can hardly review in detail a book which is 
professedly a compilation, and not original mat. 
ter: it must suffice to say that the compilation 
in the main seems excellently done, forms avery 
useful book, and does credit to the care and 
pains of its anonymous compilers. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Ir is to the undoubted success of English art 
in the Paris Exhibition of last year that the 
Parisians owe the formation of the International 
Society, which has just opened in the Avenue 
de l’Opéra its first exhibition, in the office of the 
well-known journal L’Art. The French have 
generously descended from their habitual indif. 
ference of our insular artistic powers, and 
through their press, have expressed the belief 
that these exhibitions,—we shall shortly have 
another, of architectural design,—will be really 
international, and that “they will serve to make 
known the works of artists from beyond the 
Channel with whose names even the French 
public are at present unfamiliar.” Austria and 
Germany contribute also their quota; and by 
the side of the familiar names of Linton, Lawson, 
Hennesy, Lockhart, Fisher, and Marks, we meet 
with those of Alt, from Vienna, of Leibl and 
Lembach, from Munich, and of Israels, from Hol- 
land, together with not a few familiar French 
names. Each of the exhibitions will remain 
open during three months, the entrance-ticket 
serving for a lottery, which will be drawn on the 
last day of the exhibition, the funds accruing 
from which are to be employed in the purchase 
of a certain number of the works exhibited,—in 
fact, a French Art-Union. The idea has already 
met with encouragement from high-quarters, 
but it may be doubted whether, with the excep- 
tion of a few cosmopolitan collectors, the mass 
of the French public will be easily moved — 
their path of unswerving admiration for ~ 
productions of the artists of their own schools, 
who are already increasing in such map 
that among the more thoughtful members of the 
artistic world not a little serious = 
has been expressed. In larger saben - 7 
ever, the young painters,—increased within 
year or so by an influx of Americans, miy’ of 
seen crowding, paint-box in hand, the stree re 
the classic quarter which surround the Ecole ~ 
Beaux Arts; and the Louvre and the — 
bourg ; but more particularly the ateliers 0 "4 
popular painters, are —_ ee asp 
rants, who, in a very large num 
judging cay their exhibits at the Salon, had oe 
far have stayed at home and sought su td 
in lines of life for which their limited ability 


more suitably fitted them. 
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piaced in such @ manner as to purposely 
attraet attention, it is impossible for the visitor 
to the Louvre,—and what is better than a visit to 
the national collection in this unnatural weather, 
when Thomson, were he alive, would doubtless 
be bethinking himself of a new and copiously 
annotated edition of his favourite “‘ Seasons” P— 
on passing down the broad stairs so skilfully 
devised by Pierre Lescot, not to be struck with 
aneatly-written announcement, stating that 
more than 2,000 canvasses, some perfectly 
clean, others sketched upon, and left by the 
copyists, remain in the hands of the administra- 
tion, and if not removed within, &c. This 
number of foundlings is not a little astonishing, 
and must doubtless be the accumulation of 
many years; if so, what discoveries might not 
some diligent artist make? Who knows but 
that he might light upon some unfinished sketch 
by the far from able brush of Thackeray? We 
ail know how earnestly in his youth our greatest 
novelist desired to become a painter, and how 
many painful hours he spent at the Louvre, 
where he was often seen hard at work. Those 
were the thoughtful jolly years of his student 
life, which he passed on the Continent, and the 
scenes of which he has immortalised in more 
than one of his inimitable works. 

Speaking of Thackeray, it was impossible, the 
other day, in listening to the perfect music of the 
Garde Républicaine amidst the summer shower 
of falling petals from the chestnut-trees of the 
Luxembourg gardens, where this famous band 
has played for the first time for many years, 
not to recall the familiar face of dear old 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who loved the gardens 
so well and has described them so vividly; not 
the sedate, but ever jovial figure of the author 
of “Vanity Fair” and the “ Roundabout 
Papers” more familiar to our younger genera- 
tion, but the tall and juvenile figure of the 
modest and already double-eyeglassed contri- 
butor to Fraser’s, whom Maclise, in his sketch 
of 1835, placed prophetically among the then 
more famous Fraserites. 

But was the great band of that day, that then 
played in public places, as perfect a result of 
art as the band of the Garde Républicaine of 
to-day? Have ever the lovers of music listened 
to more perfect rendering of the composer’s 
thoughts than that of the seventy musicians 
who now, twice a week, for the public, enrich 
the memory with so much that is beautiful ? 
Surely, of all art that is to be met with in Paris 
the only modern art that can be said to have 
arrived at perfection} is that of the band of the 
Garde Républicaine.* 

Talking of Thackeray, how often must he 
bayve enjoyed the Comédie Frangaise ? And now 
the old house in the Rue Richelieu is empty for 
4 time, and the cleaners and painters are busily 
employed in washing the exterior and beauti- 
fying the interior of “Molidre’s home.” Those 
were the days, precious even to Rachel, when 
Thackeray was correspondent for the ill-starred 
Constitution and Public Ledger, of vanished 
fame, on which he and his step-father, Major 
Smyth, lost their, up to that time, well-em- 
banked fortunes. It was Mme. Dorville, if we 
mistake not, who then claimed public admira- 
tion. Apropos of Rachel, it was only to-day that 
aa English play-bill of 1850, advertising Rachel 
in “ Marie Stuart,” might have been seen in the 
Window of a well-known shop in the Rue 
Bonaparte. 

Last week the medalsof honour and the Priz 

Salon were awarded in the midst of great 
Pap in the artistic world, little allayed by 
. Teport that no priw would mark this year. 

€ juries of the different sections of the Salon 
oe at the Palais de l’Industrie on Thursday in 
Ly week, after having awarded a large number 

other medals, the first of which was very 
properly accorded to M. Duez for his “ Saint 
uthbert.” M. Carolus Duran, in the section of 
painting, and M, de St. Marceanx, in that of 
sculpture, were awarded the two medals of 
ae the Pris du Salon was accorded to 
iy, Flameng for his “Call of the Girondins in 
= Prison of the Conciergerie.” This priz, 

‘Y instituted within a few years, has to be 
— by an artist,—sculptor, painter, or archi- 
b the oe less than thirty-two, who appears, 
7 hs merit of his works, to be in a position to 
7 by a stay of three years abroad; but 

, Turquet, the under-secretary to the Minister 
eg Arts, has this year determined that, 
oa of the allotted time being passed, as 
—merly in Italy, it shall be spent, one year only 
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If we are not misinformed 
: our readers may hope to 
hear this celebrated band before long in the Albert Erall 





in Rome, a year in Spain, and a year in Flan- 
ders, from each of which countries, if a painter, 
he is to send home a work representing some 
incident connected with his compatriots’ stay 
in, or possession of, that country. The idea is 
an excellent one. 

In connexion with the Salon, let us note that 
the Exhibition was on Saturday, the 7th inst., 
lighted until eleven o’clock by a number of M. 
Jablochkoff’s electric lamps, but the success 
with which the new light has so far met, in the 
exhibition of the drawings by the old masters 
notably, appears not to have been so noticeable 
with the public in the galleries of the Palais de 
V'Industrie. 








SCULPTURE IN THE SALON OF 1879. 


THERE has clearly been too great haste or too 
much indifference on the part of the English 
critics, in readily allowing French sculptors to re- 
pose so complacently in the comfortable belief of 
their superiority. French sculptors, for a long 
time, have innocently denied themselves the 
healthy advantage to be derived from the whole- 
some food that artistic comparison affords, and 
have indulged overmuch in self-glorification. 

Notwithstanding that the houses and man. 
sions, the galleries and gardens, of the favoured 
ones of the world are adorned by statues in 
bronze and marble by artists of other nationali- 
ties, whose opinion of themselves has been more 
modest, and who have acknowledged the possi- 
bility of art existing away from Paris, the French 
sculptors have been in a measure justified in 
their belief by the enormous commercial patron- 
age that the world has long bestowed on French 
plastic art. 

We have not yet heard what French critics 
have to say of Mr. Richmond’s statue, now 
exhibiting at the Grosvenor Gallery; but we 
were surprised and shocked the other night to 
hear in Paris that it was merely out of com- 
plaisance to Leighton’s exceptional position here 
during the Exhibition last year, that French 
sculptors allowed themselves to regard his 
“ Athlete” as a meritorious work. 

The pre-eminent importance that has always 
been assigned to sculpture and architecture in 
all civilised ages, when art has occupied its just 
position in the consideration of governing bodies, 
has nowhere been more nobly acknowledged 
than in France. Reluctantly disregarding for 
the moment the magnificent collection of antique 
sculpture at the Louvre, which has so lately 
received un addition by one single fragment of 
a figure which appears to enrich the museum 
as if its treasures had been suddenly doubled, 
and passing over the exquisite gallery of the 
Renaissance and the various rooms in which are 
exhibited the chronological series of the works of 
the French sculptors from Germain Pilon, Jean 
Cousin, and Jean Goujon, down to the magnificent 
“ Despair” of Perrault, but glancing on our 
way through the Tuileries Gardens at the eye- 
filling statues which decorate its historic alleys, 
and with no small admiration for the work of 
the clever French sculptors, who find now in 
London so liberal an acknowledgment and 
exercise of their talents, both artistic and com- 
mercial, we confess to no little difficulty, on 
visiting the sculpture in the Salon, in finding 
amongst the 671 pieces of sculpture exhibited, 
half a dozen objects, either in bronze, marble, 
terra-cotta, plaster, or wax, that can be called 
veritable works of fine art. 

Sculpture is justly entitled to the high rank 
it holds, because it can, and must, carry the 
expression of action to its highest point of per- 
fection, without the aid of what may be called, 
in the present day, the “properties” of the 
painter, which are now as essential to the get- 
up of a modern picture as the “ mounting” of 
a play is to the stage. 

We do not think that even Parisian sculptors 
this year can point to many works that entitle 
them to the enormously high altitude to which 
they lay claim. We hear of not a few appeals 
to the public for patronage from the State and 
from private collectors on the score of the diffi- 
culties the profession in France have to en- 
counter ; but it appears to us that the sculptors 
of this country endeavour in so many cases 
so grossly to emphasise and to exaggerate 
vulgarity, to heighten too familiar charms, and 
to add imagined graces and affectation to simple 
beauty, that we are left hopelessly in wonder as 
to where all the shameful nude absurdities go 
when they leave their present pedestals of dis- 
advantage. 

Recently we heard it said by a practical 


builder here, in reply to a painter who dis- 
claimed any knowledge of sculpture, that the 
day was approaching when architects, sculptors, 
and painters would have to work harmoniously 
together, or one of the three at least would have 
a hard time of it, and we fully agreed with our 
friend the builder, whose duty it is in Paris and 
elsewhere to make good use of the three in- 
harmonious sisters. 

There is one work in the Salon, at any rate, 
of which we can speak with warm praise,— 
M. Ferrary’s “ Wild-beast Tamer.” It appears 
to us that this figure, with the crouching panther 
by its side, comprises many of the attributes of 
a high work of art; that it exhibits a very 
profound acquaintance with the human form in 
well-expressed and easily-understood action ; 
and that its proportions are those with which we 
are most of us familiar from the works of the 
ancients; above all, however carefully we 
examine the parts, the limit of its ideality, or 
the moment of expression, or look at the statue 
from a distance, or from whatever point of 
view, the eye and mind are struck by its orna- 
mental and agreeable eye-filling composition, 
its variety and outline perfectly satisfying the 
artistic sense. 

The Parisian critics find time and space in 
their daily papers to praise at length the “Au 
Matin” of M. Schcenewerk, and attach attri. 
butes of attractiveness to this little figure which 
we fail to find in it. In M. Mercié’s tomb of the 
historian Michelet, about to be placed in Pére 
la Chaise, we certainly find an approach to 
seriousness and conscientiousness in treatment 
which is at least up to the mark of tomb-work 
in that or any other modern cemetery ; but it 
is certainly inferior to Chapu’s monument to 
Regnault at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Small praise, even in Paris, is given to the 
statue of the astronomer Arago, also by M. 
Mercié; and the vexed question of modern cos- 
tume for statues of men of the preseut day is 
well argued by Parisian critics, Theodore de 
Banville, of the National, citing, with sufficient 
authority, the fact that neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans represented their portrait statues 
in the costume daily worn by the people, and 
that in the days when the most thorough con- 
sideration was given to the subject of art and 
its treatment of portraiture, and its successful 
perpetuation, the good taste of the ancients 
adopted a becoming but simple mode of draping 
their famous and beloved men and women. 

Of the busts exhibited this year little can 
be said in their favour, the only interest of the 
great majority consisting in that striking 
amount 'of resemblance that must, of course, 
be interesting to the sitters themselves and to 
some of their friends. 

With regard to M. Paul de Vigne’s bronze 
statue of Fame crowning the Belgian horticul- 
turist, Louis Van Houtte, which forms the 
central group of the sculpture garden, it has, 
at least, the merit of being picturesque ; and the 
figure of Fame not unpleasantly reminds one of 
the magnificent fragment of the Samothracian 
Victory in the Louvre. 

If the figures, fragmentary as many of them 
are, in that superb museum of antique sculpture, 
were suddenly by some magic power gifted with 
the ability to move from their pedestals, how 
nobly and simply would they conduct them- 
selves as they moved about from place to place, 
and how little would they gain or lose in grace 
by being suddenly recalled to their stony exist- 
ence without time to study a new attitude or to 
elaborate a fresh pose ! 

How different would the case be in the de- 
partment of modern sculpture in the Champs 
Elysées! What an unseemly shouting and 
struggling ! what a vulgar bustling and jostling 
and throwing about of arms and legs in im. 
possible positions! what efforts to adapt ill. 
shaped clothing and inconvenient drapery might 
be expected; and at the unexpected moment of 
recall to marble, how disturbed and contorted 
would the actions become in the ill-concealed 
affectation to be graceful again, and by their 
efforts to out-do in violence or singularity the 
rest of their fellows in clay or marble ! 

Such a scene for the moment alone could be 
compared with that daily to be witnessed at the 
Parisian Bourse, between two and three o’clock 
in the afternoon, or at the French Chamber at 
Versailles when MM. Langlois and La Vieilleare 
in the full swing of their gymnastic oratory. 
Bat one must not seek in the Parisian Salon for 
the beauty, the charm, and modesty of learned 
simplicity. 

- Paris. 
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THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS OF THE 
ROMAN FORUM.* 

AttsouGH the subject of the Roman Forum 
has been more than once discussed in this room, 
still ib is a subject ever replete with interest, 
and asthe excavations which have been going on 
during late years have disclosed facts and settled 
questions which have been matters of voluminous 
controversy amongst antiquaries and literary 
men for generations, having recently seen these 
excavations, I now propose to describe their 
present condition. 

I am neither an antiquary nor versed in classic 
lore, so that all I propose to do is to record what 
I observed, and to note the conclusions which 
others have drawn from the facts disclosed. 

When I first visited Rome, my knowledge of 
the classic monuments it contained was derived 
from Taylor and Cresy’s book,—two interesting 
folio volumes,—and such information as Mrs. 
Starke’s Guide-Book afforded ; for it was before 
either the days of Murray’s Handbook, or the 
learned observations in Baedeker’s Handbook, 
that I paid my first visit. 

At that time the Roman Forum was a plain 
extending from the base of the Capitol to the 
Colosseum, and the monuments then visible con- 
sisted of the upper portions of two groups of 
columns known as the remains of the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, now determined to be the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux ; one group of Ionic columns, 
a considerable part of the podium on which 
they stand; and one single column which had 
been excavated to the base by the Duchess of 
Devonshire in 1813, and in Byron’s time was 
called the nameless column with a buried base. 
Besides these there was the triumphal arch of 
Septimius Severus at the north-west end of the 
Forum, and this was all. I will now endeavour 
to describe to you the Forum as I saw it last 
November and December. I propose to follow 
the description, and in many cases the words, 
of the latest English work I can find written on 
the subject (Nicholls’s “Roman Forum”), pub- 
lished by Longmans in 1877. Beginning, tken, 
at the north-west end of the Forum, we find a 
large building constructed on the south-eastern 
slope of the Capitoline Hill; much of the lower 
part of the ancient building remains, It has 
been raised upon by Michelangelo, and is now 
incorporated with the Senatorial Palace, of 
which the principal facade is in the Piazza del 
Campidoglio. The fagade which is next the 
Forum is very lofty, and forms a conspicuous 
object, forming a considerable part of its north- 
western boundary. In this building was a long 
arcade, one-half of which is now open, with 
Doric half-columns at the sides, and the capitals 
of several other columns. Very considerable 
traces of the cornice, indicating the continua- 
tion of the arcade, may be seen embedded in 
the walls. By an inscription which existed until 
the seventeenth century, this building is known 
to be the Tabularium, or Public Record Office. 
Its destruction by fire is twice alluded to by 
Cicero. It was rebuilt by Quintus Lutatius 
Catulus, consul, B.C. 78. Some portions, how- 
ever, must be of more ancient date, being built 
of tufa; the lower and ancient part, which 
is now used as a museum for the reception of 
the architectural gleanings arising from the 
excavation of the Forum, is still in excellent 
preservation, although a portion used during 
the Middle Ages as a storage for salt has been 
much injured by its corroding action on the tufa 
stone. Above the ancient part is reared the 
lofty buildings added by Michelangelo. On the 
south-west side of the Tabularium is the prin- 
cipal road leading from the Capitol to the 
Forum, called the Clivus Capitolinus. 

On the north-east side of the Forum, under and 
against the Tabularium, are the remains of the 
Temple of Concord, the extensive podium of 
which, with its rich marble pavement, and some 
portion of the outer walls, with its marble lining 
and plinth, still remain, particularly next the 
western angle. The building of which we see 
the remains appears to have consisted of a large 
cella placed against the wall of the Tabularium, 
with a portico of less width projecting towards 
the Forum, the portico being approached by a 
lofty flight of steps, but none of the columns are 
left remaining. Between tke cella and the 
portico are two wide marble cills, on one of which 
the door was placed, and on the cill of one the 
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mortises for the hinges or pivots on which the 
door hung are observable, with a shallow sinking 
in which the figure of a caduceus, probably of 
bronze, appears to haye been imbedded. When 
Varro wrote there seems to have been not only 
a Temple of Concord, but a basilica, called the 
Basilica Opimia, on this ground, and in earlier 
times in the same locality a building called the 
Senaculum also stood. Some antiquaries, I 
believe, now consider that this ruin did consist 
of two separate buildings. The first Temple of 
Concord placed on part of this site was probably 
that of L. Furius Camillus, B.C. 367. The 
temple existing in the time of Cicero and Varro 
appears to have been erected in the Forum by 
L. Opimius, consul, B.C. 121. The edifica of 
which we see the present remains was, it is 
believed, undertaken by Tiberius during the 
reign of Augustus, A.D. 6, and dedicated after 
the triumphal return of Tiberius from his Ger- 
man campaign, A.D. 12. This temple was 
frequently used for the meeting of the Senate. 
It was to this place Cicero brought the accom- 
plices of Cataline, and here he exposed the con- 
spiracy, whilst the Clivus Capitolinus was 
thronged with the noblest of Rome. It was 
here that Cesar was threatened by the Roman 
knights, and it was here that, after Casar’s 
death, Cicero and the Senate defied Mark 
Antony. The base of the temple at the southern 
extremity is composed of rubble masonry; then 
follows a rubble wall; and at a still higher level is 
amass of stone rubble-work,forming, no doubt, the 
substructure of the steps leading from the level of 
the Forum up to the floor of the temple. Where 
the cella appears to have joined the portico are 
two large massive stones, which apparently 
formed the cill of the door or doorways either 
of the cella or of two separate buildings. On the 
northernmost of the two cills are two deeply- 
recessed mortise-holes, as though to receive the 
pivots or studs on which the door turned, and 
on the other cill is the matrix of what appears 
to have been a figure of the caduceus, probably 
in bronze. The cella of the temple (or, if it 
were so, the separate building next the Tabu- 
larium) is covered with marble paving, but the 
whole is much fractured. The back wall does 
not touch the wall of the Tabularium, but there 
is a small space between the two buildings. 
There are considerable traces of the marble 
lining of the walls at the south-west corner, and 
there are also ruins of a brick construction, the 
remains of a church of the Middle Ages built 
within the area of the ancient temple. On the 
wall of the Tabularium at the back or close to 
the back of this temple is anexcavation through 
an ancient doorway, made, as I understood, at the 
expense of our veteran English archzologist, Mr. 
Parker, to ascertain whether it formerly com- 
municated with the interior of the Tabularium, 
but the excavation does not lead to this conclu- 
sion. In front of the ruin of the Temple of 
Concord stands the arch, which its inscription 
shows to have been erected in honour of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus and his sons Cara- 
calla and Geta, but from which the name of the 
last was erased by order of Caracalla. The 
carriage-way between the Temple of Concord 
and the north-west front of the arch of Sep. 
timius Severus is part of the ancient road lead- 
ing from the Clivus Capitolinus to the prison, 
but the road branching from it and pass. 
ing under the arch is probably not older, 
if indeed so old, as the arch itself. The Via 
Sacra runs steeply up to the arch of Septimius 
Severus, and just within the modern roadway 
is a large altar base and a square altar. The 
north side of the arch is very ruinous, and there 
are several mortise-holes for the insertion of 
timber, but the south side of the arch is in much 
better preservation, The central roadway 
through the arch is paved; after passing through 
it turns sharply to the south-west, and the 
paving is very dilapidated; the footways through 
the arch are paved with square stones not very 
regularly laid. Beyond, and north-eastward of 
the arch, are some remains, which are supposed 
to be those of the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, now in the Piazza del Campidoglio, 
certainly one of the finest, if not the very finest, 
equestrian statue in the world. At the western 
corner of the arch in the front of the Temple of 
Concord is the nucleus of a tall circular struc- 
ture about 15 ft. in diameter, supposed to be 
the Umbilicus Rome. Commencing from the 
Umiblicus Rome is a platform on a level, or 
nearly so, with the ground next the Capitol, 
with a perpendicular face about 10 ft. high, 
forming part of a circle towards the Forum, which 





is cased with marble, and on which there are 





j several projections and the remains of Copper 


cramps, to which some antiquarias, and 
amongst others Canina, considered the rogipa 
of vessels were affixed. Part of this monument 
is still covered by the modern road carried oq 
a higher level by arehes, and which here 
verses the Forum in a south-westerly direction 
Returning to the wall of the Tabularium, we 
separated from the Temple of Concord by a 
passage of about 5 ft. in width, the remaing of 
temple, three of whose Corinthian columns stil} 
support the north-west corner of the entablature 
of the portico. This temple which, like all the 
others in the Forum, stands on an elevated podium 
faced towards the Forum, and concealed g por. 
tion of the loggia of the Tabularium. Before 
its southern corner on the other side of the roag 
which passes in front of it, is the nearly perfegs 
Ionic hexastyle portico of another tem 
having its fagade at right angles to that of the 
temple last mentioned; upon the entablature of 
the lonic portico may still be read the complete 
inseription, “ Senatus populusque Romanus in. 
cendio consumptum restituit.” Under the cella 
of the temple are considerable remainsof vaulted 
chambers ; in front is a ruined terrace, where 
the steps of the temple must have been, round 
which the Clivus Capitolinus is carried at g 
steep incline, continuing its upward course 
along the north-western side of the temple, 
The two last-described temples are beyond dis. 
pute those of Vespasian and Saturn. Anti. 
quaries have differed very much as to their 
identity, but modern opinion has generally 
agreed with Canina in ascribing the Ionictemple 
to Saturn. For the conclusion there seems to 
be full and sufficient reason, and assuming it 
therefore to be correct, it necessarily follows 
that the other Corinthian temple, and formerly 
called the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, was that 
dedicated to Vespasian; it was probably built 
in the time of Titus, and appears to have been 
restored by the Emperor Severus. In the hall 
of the Tabularium, behind this temple, is a door. 
way which was built up in ancient times and 
further concealed by the construction of the 
temple: it gave access to a stmircase, which is 
still preserved, and led to the upper floors of the 
Tabulariam without any communication with 
the lower story. The age of the Temple of 
Saturn was a much-disputed question with the 
Roman antiquaries; Macrobius says it was dedi- 
cated by King Tullus Hostilius, while Varro 
asserted it was began by Tarquinius Superbus 
and dedicated by Titus Lartius, the first Dic- 
tator, B.C. 501; Dionysius attributes it to the 
consuls of the year B.C. 497; Gellius attributes 
it to L. Furius, Military Tribune, B.C. 381; bat 
all agree in carrying back its original construc- 
tion to a remote date. The temple was rebuilt 
in the time of Augustus by Munatius Plaueus, 
and though the existing portico is evidently a 
late and clumsy restoration, it would appear 
that the character of the building in the 
time of Trajan was as we see it now. 
The Temple of Saturn was the treasury of the 
Roman government, and the military standards 
were kept here. It was into this temple that 
Julius Cezesar made a violent entry for the put- 
pose of taking possession of the treasure of the 
State. Between the Temple of Saturn and the 
Tabularium is a terrace at a level considerably 
above the Forum, having at the back a long 
portico, or colonnade, built in part against the 
Tabularium and in part against the retaiming 
wall of the Clivus Capitolinus, which is here 
above it; behind the colonnade is a series of 
small cells. The colonnade has been much re- 
stored, I believe by Canina ; and by the restored 
inscription on its entablature if appears that 
this colonnade once contained images of the 
twelve Dii consentes placed here by Vettius ® 
Praostextatus, prefect of the city, A.D. 367; but 
this, in all probability, is a restoration of a much 
earlier shrine, containing, as mentioned by Varro 
twelve gilded images,—six of the gods and six 
of the goddesses. At the level of the 
below, and approached by a narrow passage 0B 
the south-west side of the Temple of Vespasian, 
is a series of cells or chambers; yon 
supposed to have been waiting-rooms or 0 vse 
for notaries, or the clerks or criers of the Edi oe 
they are called Schola Xantha, a name © = 
found in the apocryphal account of the regio 
of Rome which '3 under the name of Sextus 
Rufus. The lane running between the Temple 
of Saturn and the Basilica Julia was the om 
Jagarius, running from the base of the Tarpe th 
Rock to the Forum. The whole of the south- 
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one of the sides of the Basilica Julia, ocoupying 
a rectangular space of about 400 ft. by 160 ft. ; 
the enclosure was formed by an arcade, of which 
there are considerable remains at the west 
corner, where, owing to the rapid rise of the 
round next the Vicus Jugarias, this corner of 
the building was constructed against the sides 
of the hill, and having become buried by the 
falling of the hill-side, has been better preserved 
tous than the other portions. Abundant evi- 
dence, however, has been found amongst the 
fragments of the building to enable a restora- 
tion to be made of part of the enclosing colon- 
nade, which has been done by Signor Rossa, 
who has also caused brick piers to be built, in- 
dicating the position of the piers of the entire 
building. Antiquaries seem to be quite agreed 
that this edifice was begun by Julius Caesar and 
fnished by Augustus, who afterwards rebuilt 
the original edifice on a more extensive scale 
after the destruction by fire of the first building. 
The honour of this restoration was attributed by 
the Emperor to his grandsons and adopted sons, 
Lacius and Caius, and the Basilica for a time 
was known by their names. It was repaired in 
the second century, and underwent some restora- 
tion in the reign of Dioclesian; but the archi- 
tectural features of the building of Augustus 
appear to have been preserved. This Basilica 
was the court of the Centum Viri, which had in 
the time of the younger Pliny, who practised 
before it, not less than 180 judices, and it is 
mentioned by Dio as one of the places in which 
the Emperor Trajan sat to administer judgment. 
It was surrounded on three sides by streets,— 
the Vieus Jugarius already referred to on the 
north-west ; on the northern side was the prin- 
cipal street, part of the Via Sacra, which tra- 
versed the Forum in the direction of its length ; 
and on the south-eastern side it is bounded by 
a street identified as the Vicus Tuscus, which 
is known to have led frqm the Forum to the 
Velabram, and where now stand the Church of 
St. Giorgio in Velabro, lately become more 
known to us as being connected with our English 
Cardinal Newman, and the Circus Maximus. 
This street vies with the Via Sacra in its fre- 
quent mention by ancient writers and in its 
religions character, being the route taken by 
the great processions on the occasion of the 
Ladi Romani, in which the statues of the 
gods were carried on cars from the Capitol 
through the Forum to the Circus Maximus, at 
the back of the Palatine hill. The Vicus 
Tuscus had also the character of a busy and 
fashionable tradesmen’s quarter, and was con- 
sidered as the Bond-street of Rome; in later 
times it was called Vicus Turarius, apparently 
from the Spice-shops which were situated there : 
in thejtime of Plautus the neighbourhood of this 
street and the district behind the Temple of 
Castor had a bad reputation as the haunt of 
Togues and infamous persons. The remains of 
aruined pedestal about 10 ft. by 8 ft. has been 
uncovered, at the north-east corner of the basilica, 
of the statue of Vertumnus. The whole of the 
Inallice Julia is covered with paving, that of 
. arcades being of, I believe, travertine stone, 
and the centre portion with yellow and black 
senna, all perfectly level but much crushed and 
tactured : the paving of the arcades has been 
west repaired. On the pavement of the 
~ we Sopavinlty on the north-east next the 
oe cre are many inscriptions, and also a 
her _of rudely-incised figures, most of them 
me oe vonoaaly divided, one I noticed 
he ngular in form: these are supposed 
ve been made by boys for playing games. 
re are also rude imitations of other object 
one intend oo 
' nded to represent an owl, one a branch 
¢ rs tree, and other subjects. 
_— to the basilica on the north-east side 
bs hg 9g: formerly stood the Tabernez, 
Srey dal he Forum, originally founded -by 
the i arquinius Priscus; they were naturally 
= none for the trades generally carried on 
_ r et-place 3 hence the butchers’ stalls, 
be Feng of which Virginius took the knife to 
_ i daughter. The schools for children 
= 0 among the shops in the Forum, and it 
i be there that Appius Claudius first 
irginia reading. In ancient times there 
> yar have been two rows of these shops, 
Ds used for general market purposes, but 
pa — more particularly as jewellers’ 
= os _ doubt very shallow, like the shops 
oe re the bridges at Florence or on the 
alls, a ~— or like the pantiles at Tunbridge 
al “4 were standing in the times of 
ther us ivy, but they were burnt down shortly 
© death of Agrippa, B.C. 12; and we 
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may doubt whether what was then destroyed 
was ever rebuilt, as we now find seven low brick 
piers about 13 ft, square, supposed to be the re- 
mains of pedestals on which statues or columns 
were placed. Some fragments of statues have 
been found amongst the excavated ruins, which 
it is asserted are part of statues, formerly placed 
on these pedestals; if so, they must have been 
quite small, and probably numerous. In the open 
spaces of the mid-Forum, near its most western 
side, is the monument of Phocas, consisting of a 
Corinthian column which long stood with its base 
buried in the Campo Vacino, supposed, until 1813, 
when its base was excavated, to be the remains 
of a temple. It was: then found to stand on 
an isolated pedestal mounted on a broad square 
base of tufa masonry and brickwork; and the 
pedestal bore an inscription, which shows it to 
have been erected A.D. 608 by the Exarch 
Smaragdus, in honour of the Hmperor Phocas, 
probably the last of the triumphal buildings 
erected on the Forum. Near the eastern corner 


of the base of the column of Phocas is one of 


the most interesting monuments which have 
been discovered during the recent excavations 
in the Forum. It consists of two marble slabs, 
about placed parallel to each other. Anti- 
quaries call them Piutei, and suppose that 
their use was to form a gangway through 


which those coming to vote could as they 


passed in single file deposit their voting- 


ticket. They were discovered in 1873. The 
outside of each slab is carved with bas-reliefs of 
avery fine character, and not greatly injured 


on theinside. Oneach bas-relief is represented 


the same subject, namely, a bull, a sheep, and 


a pig. The sculpture on the external faces 
represents two scenes, which are differently 
described by antiquaries,— one attributing 
them to scenes in the life of Domitian, another 
to scenes in the life of Titus (and this seems to 
be the most accepted explanation), and another 
to scenes in the life of Septimius Severus. How- 
ever, these we may leave for antiquaries to 
discuss and settle, and proceed to describe what 


has the;more special interest for us; namely, the 


backgrounds of the sculpture scenes represented 


on the outer faces of the Plutei; and this I 
propose to do in the words of the author I have 
already referred to, namely, Mr. A. Nicholls. 
When we turn to the backgrounds of the two 
bas-reliefs we find that they both represent the 
scene that was in reality before the spectator 
(the Forum Romanum), and in this lies the 
important topographical interest of the sculp- 
tures. The locality of (what our author sup- 
poses to be) the Burning of the Registers is 
most easily recognised, and may be conveniently 
taken first. In the foreground, to the left of 
the spectator, is a fig-tree, and next it a statue 
on a pedestal. In the background behind the 
figures were five arches of a building divided 
by piers with half-columns or pilasters of the 
Tuscan order. At a short distance from the 
end of this building is a hexastyle Ionic portico 
with a pediment. Then, after a short interval, 
through which an arch is seen in the further 
distance, is another hexastyle portico and pedi- 
ment with Corinthian columns. A part of the 


bas-relief to the right is lost, but in the fore- 


ground is a portion of the rostra upon which the 
emperor was seated. In order to identify the 
scene, it is only necessary for the spectator to 
turn from the sculpture to the ruined buildings 
before him. In the Corinthian columns of the 


Temple of Vespasian he will recognise the re- 


mains of the Corinthian portico, in the portico 


of Saturn the Ionic portico of the bas-relief. 


The arch seen in the distance between the two 
porticos would probably be a part of the loggia 


of the Tabularium. The long line. of: arches, 
with piers between them, will be found in the 
Basilica Julia, with its ornaments of Tuscan archi- 
tecture. The whole of the background may 
thus be explained by the aid of the ruins which 
remain. Of the objects rrepresented in the 
foreground no distinct traces are now to be 
seen. They consist, as has been mentioned, of 
the rostra to the right, and a fig-tree and statue 
to the left. On the other bas-relief, which is 
more perfect than the firat, the same statue and 
fig-tree are seen in the foreground ; on the right 
and next to them behind the figures are seven 
arches, with intermediate piers, similar to those 
of the first sculpture. ‘Then, after an interval 
of some width, is a Corinthian portico, which is 
represented as having five columns; and finally, 
to the left, an arch, which appears nearer to the 
spectator than the portico. In the foreground 
are the rostra from which the Emperor is speak- 
ing. It will be observed that in the foreground 
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EE eee 
‘of each sculpture we have the rostra on one side 
‘and the stutue and fg-tree on the other; but 
lin one representation the rostra are on the right, 


in the other onthe left. In the two scenes the 
spectator is supposed to be placed on different 
sides of the rostra, but in both cases the status 
and fig-tree are seen in the same relative posi- 
tion, or nearly so, the tree to the left of the 
statue. In order that these two objects should 
be so seen from the right and left of the rostra, 


we must suppose both of them to have been 


before the rostra at about equal distances from 
it. Thus, though the spectator has changed his 
position from one side of the rostra to the otler, 
his situation with reference t) the statue ard 
fig-tree remains nearly as tefo-e, and as the ore 
sculpture ends with those objects on the left, 
and the other begins with ‘those on the right, 
the background of the buildings behind the:e 
two objects in the second sculpture may te 


‘expected to begin at about thesame point whee 


it terminated in the first. With this clue we 
find in the piers and arches of the second bas- 
relief @ continuation of the long colonnade of 
the Basilica Julia. In the wide interval to the 
left of the Basilica the portico of the Temple of 
Castor might be expected to be seen; but the 
artist has not thought fit to introduce th’s 
monument, possibly because hidden from tte 
rostra by some nearer objects. In the portico 
with the Corinthian columns we may recognise 
the Temple of Divus Julius, the podium cf 
which has been [recently excavated, and which 
is represented in medals of Augustus and 
Hadrian with a tetrastyle Corinthian portico. 
The five columns may be assumed to be a mis- 
take, as this form of portico is unknown. The 
arch behind the rostra was probably that of 
Augustus, of which we have some obscure men- 
tion as standing near the Temple of Julius. The 
explanation here given of the first background 
(in which the temples of Vespasian and Saturn 


appear) agrees with that of Signor Brizic, to. 


whose paper I have referred. In the other 
background that learned antiquary thought we. 
might find the Basilica Amilia and some other 
buildings of the north-eastern side of the 
Porum. This opinion was founded on the sup- 
position that the two views were taken in oppo- 
site directions,—a supposition which is contra- 
dicted by the similar relative positions of the 


statue and fig-tree in both scenes. The two 


sculptures are, in faet, united by the recurrence 
of these objects, and present us with a partial 
panorama comprehending the south-east, south- 
west, and part of the north-west side of the 
Forum, as seen from the neighbourhood of the 
rostra. 

We may now turn to the identification of the 
objects in the foreground. Among these are 
the rostra of the Forum. The removal of this 
monument from its site at the edge of the 
Comitium, where it stood till the time of Cicero, 
is testified by Dio and Asconius, but its subse- 
quent position has not been ascertained, except 
so far as the sculpture before us enables us to 
doso. The statue seen in both the bas-reliefs 
represents a figure nearly nude, but shod with a 
sort of loose boots.—On his left shoulder he 
bears a full wine-skin, and his right arm (whick 
is lost in both sculptures) appears to have been 
raised in the air. This figure has been recog- 
nised as that of Marsyas, who is represented 
with the attributes of a satyr, or Silenus, a 
character ascribed to him by Herodotus and 
Pansanias. To those whodesire to carry further 
the inferences which the author I have so largely 
quoted has arrived at, I refer to the second 
chapter of his book, who concludes that these 
bas-reliefs enable us to determine with accuracy 
the position of the equestrian statue of Domitian, 
the Lucus Cartius, the statue of Marsyas, and 
the rostra; but excepting the ruined base of the 
equestrian statue, no trace of either of the other 
monuments remains. On the north-eastern side 
of the Forum may be seen some traces of the 
ancient Via Sacra. The south-eastern end of 
the mid-Forum is bounded by a cross-road, ex- 
tending from the north-west corner of the 
Temple of Pollux in a north-easterly direction 
until it joins the Via Sacra. Before leaving the 
mid-Forum, I should refer to the Cloaca Maxima, 
which is in part uncovered, and can well be 
traced passing under the Basilica Julia, and 
obliquely nearly in a northerly direction, until it 
is lost under the still unexcavated bank on the 
north-east side of the Forum. The surface of 
the Forum, as we now find it, is paved where if 
was interded for the use of carriages with large 
polygonal blocks of hard, grey volcanic stone, 
ealled by the ancients silex, although its com- 
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position, in fact, does in no way correspond with 
the meaning of this term as used in science ; 
and where it is intended for foot-passengers 
only, with rectangular slabs of travertine stone. 
The ruts caused by the chariot-wheels, as at 
Pompeii, are very noticeable, especially at the 
sharp turn of the road at the corner of the 
Temple of Castor; and from some cause which I 
find it difficult to explain, the stones,—and it is 
the same at Porapeii,—are worn away at the 
joints, so that each stone presents a convex 
‘surface. At one part of the roadway, near the 
bottom of the Clivus Capitolinus, is a more 
perfect portion of the roadway, where the 
joints are well squared, apparently more 
recent, and less worn, and where the rounding 
of the edges is not perceptible. Adjoining 
the Vicus Tuscus, at the south-eastern end of 
the Forum, are three Corinthian columns, 
which formed one of the landmarks of Campo 
Vacino, formerly known by the name of J upiter 
Stator. Canina at one time considered them 
as part of the Curia Julia, but they are now 
recognised as the Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
the divine twins, whose supernatural interposi- 
tions are so curiously interwoven with the tradi- 
tions of the early struggles of Rome. The 
‘Temple of Castor,—originally built 482 B.C.,— 
‘was rebuilt by L. Melittus Dalmaticus, B.C. 119, 
“and whatever may have been the character of 
the original temples, the edifice of Melittus was 
one of considerable size and importance, and 
was frequently used for the meetings of the 
Senate. This temple was amongst the numerous 
public edifices which were rebuilt in the time 
of Augustus; it was erected by Tiberius, in his 
own name and that of his brother Drusus, out 
of the spoils of the German campaign, and 
although dedicated to two divinities it generally 
bore the name of Castor only. About 20 f. from 
the eastern corner of the steps of Castor are 
the remains of a low round construction, 
apparently a basin of water, which is probably 
the Lake of Jumena, and the pool or spring 
referred to in early story, at which Castor and 
Pollux gave water to their heated steeds after 
the battle of the Lake Regillus. A little further 
east is the round podium of a circular building, 
which is supposed to be the remains of the 
Temple of Vesta, but authorities, as usual, 
‘differ on this point. The age of the temple, 
which existed in the time of Augustus, and 
which was then covered by a bronze dome, is 
unknown,—it was burnt down in the great fire 
of Nero, and was probably rebuilt by Vespasian, 
but again burnt down during the reign of Com- 
modus. The temple must, judging from the 
size of the ruins of the base, have been quite 
small, and the fact of its having been, in the 
time of Augustus, covered by a bronze dome 
seems to strengthen this conclusion. On the 
southern side of the temple are some ruins half- 
hidden in the still unexcavated bank, which 
probably occupy the site of the houses of the 
Vestal Virgins. North-east of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux are the ruins of the podium 
of a temple, which it is believed faced north- 
west toward the Capitol, and is supposed to 
have been built on the spot where Cwsar’s body 
was burnt. On the site of the cremation the 
partisans of the Dictator, very soon after the 
‘event, placed a column, described as Numidian 
marble, nearly 20 ft. high, and inscribed 
“ Parenti Patri,” and before the column was 
an altar; the column and altar were afterwards 
removed by Dolabella, and the temple to the 
deified Julius Caesar was erected soon after, by 
Augustus. On the north-west side of the 
temple there are very distinct traces of a wall, 
segmental on plan, with the segment portion 
built into the podium of the temple which now 
Covers and conceals it. Traces of the plinth 
and marble lining of the straight portion of the 
construction abutting north-west on the Forum 
still remain: this is said to have been the Rostra 
Julia. From this rostra Julius Casar is said 
to have harangued the people, as well as from 
the platform of the adjoining Temple of Castor 
and Pollux; and here, too, it is said that Marc 
Antony addressed the people; and close by 
where the temple now stands the pyre was 
hastily constructed on which the body of Cassar 
was. burned. Here also Tiberius read his 
funeral speech on the death of Augustus. 

I have endeavoured to note the position and 
present condition of these ruins which cover and 
surround the Forum, giving only so much de- 
scription as seems necessary to identify them. 
The plans I have put before you are enlarged 
from those of Mr. Ferdinand Debret, Ancien 
Pensionnaire de l’Académie de France de Rome, 
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and the plan which accompanies this paper is a 
reduced copy of part of the plan which forms 
part of his Memoir.* 

Nothing is, I think, more striking, considering 
how large a portion Roman history fills in the 
history of the civilised world, than the small 
area within which the scenes of Roman history 
were enacted. The Forum of Rome was the 
focus of all, and the Forum of Rome is not 
actually larger than Lincoln’s Inn Fields. And 
the Via Sacra, through which, we are told, the 
emperors of Rome passed,—followed by captive 
potentates, with the trophies of victory and 
long trains of armed warriors and slaves, and 
on their way to the Capitol, where the victorious 
emperors proceeded to solemnise their triumphs 
with religious rites, and the captive kings 
were led to their prisons,—and where the great 
annual religious processions of the people, 
carrying their images and their gods, passed 
on their way to the Palatine Hill,—this great 
thoroughfare of Imperial Rome was only 12 ft. 
wide. 








THE PANAMA CANAL. 


It is reported as likely that M. de Lesseps 
will take advantage of his presence at the ban- 
quet given by the Lord Mayor to the Society 
for the Protection of Copyright to explain his 
project for cutting through the Isthmus of 
Panama. A short reference, therefore, to the 
stage at which the great work has arrived will 
be opportune. The International Congress for 
the Construction of Canal Communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans through 
Central America has concluded its deliberations 
with recommending the Panama route. The 
choice, supposing that an assembly composed of 
eminent engineers has thoroughly examined 
the preliminary conditions, can only be endorsed 
from a geographical point of view. The sim- 
plicity of surrounding circumstances alone 
recommends the route over the Isthmus of 
Panama, which is already crossed by a railway 
from Aspinwall (Colon) to Panama, the con- 
struction of which has involved not only the 
expenditure of millions of money, but the loss 
of thousands of lives. The construction of the 
canal will, it is to"be hoped, be greatly facili- 
tated by the experiences gained, as well as by 
the aid which the existing railroad will render 
to the transport not only of building material 
for the canal, but also of provisions and work- 
men. Quarters situate at a high level and food 
suitable to the climate must be provided, and 
no workmen not acclimatised and used to work 
in damp hot countries should be employed. 
Labourers from the Chinese rice districts, and 
negroes from the west coast of Africa, will offer 
the most suitable constitutions, especially of 
liver and lungs. The technical committee of 
the Canal Congress adopted a scheme on which 
Voisin Bey reported in the last sitting, and 
which was finally passed. 

Seven proposals had originally been sub- 
mitted for decision. Estimates were given of 
the following six routes :—1. Tehuantepec, 160 
miles (giving round numbers), 120 sluices; 
twelve days’ passage. 2. Nicaragua, after the 
plans of Menocal-Blanchet, 200 miles, seventeen 
sluices; cost, with sluices, 770 million francs, 
total cost, 900 millions; four days and a half. 
3. Panama, canal of the same level, forty-eight 
miles, one sluice, four miles of tunnel; cost, 
1,070 millions; total cost, 1,200 millions; two 
days. 4. Panama, canal with twelve sluices, 
forty-eight miles ; cost, 570 millions ; total cost, 
700 millions; two days. 5. San Blas, thirty- 
five miles, ten miles of tunnel; cost, 1,270 
millions; total cost, 1,400 millions; one day. 
6. Atrato-Napuipi, 180 miles, two sluices, two 
miles and a half of tunnel; cost, one milliard ; 
total cost, 1,130 millions; three days. The cost 
of repairs, &c., is estimated at 5 per cent. The 
committee had no exact data respecting the 
Tehuantepec route, but they were convinced 
that the cost of construction would greatly 
exceed that of the above route. The Nicaragua 
route, according to the views of the technical 
committee, would offer an inexhaustible supply 
of water; there would also be no obstacle to 
the construction of a harbour on the west 
(Pacific) side; but there existed very con- 
siderable difficulties at several points. The 
Panama routes have excellent harbours on both 
sides, and the existing railway will facilitate the 
transport of material. The canal with the same 





* These accompany the paper as published in the 
Transactions of the Institute, 
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level would involve the construction of but one 
sluice on the side of the Pacific Ocean. The 
proposal for cutting through the Isthmng of 
Darien was, like that of Nicaragua, declareq 
impracticable, and it was specially and just] 
pointed out with respect to the latter that th, 
volcanic nature of the country would form 4 
constant source of danger to the canal. The 
Panama route, for some time, has proportionately 
suffered little from earthquakes, and deseryeg 
also in this respect the preference. On a yote 
being taken, M. de Lesseps, the founder of the 
Suez Canal, pronounced for the Panama ronte. 
the same was done by Sir John Stokes. 4 
resolution to that effect was finally passed by 
seventy-four to eight votes ; sixteen members of 
the Congress abstained from voting. Admiral 
La Ronciére le Noury, the president of the 
French Geographical Society, dismissed the 
members of this memorable Congress with the 
hope that M. de Lesseps might live to see the 
completion of the second great cutting, and 
that the latter canal would prove as successful 
as the Suez Canal. 

It is evident that the connexion of the Atlantic 
with the Pacific for sea-going ships will greatly 
benefit the trade of the world, and will open 
up the coasts of South America and Mexico, 
hitherto so far and so difficult of access to the 
trade and commerce of Europe, to a much 
greater extent than has hitherto been possible. 
If the republics of Columbia, Ecuador, Pern, 
Bolivia, and Chili were to enjoy the quiet and 
development required for the purposes of civili. 
sation and commerce, of which they are s0 
much in need, and without which they will, not- 
withstanding the favours Nature has showered 
upon them, be ultimately ruined, they would long 
ago have agreed on the solution of this important 
question. The Panama route offers also politi- 
cally the most favourable position, because law 
and order for this international undertaking and 
the necessary severe police supervision may be 
much more easily provided for on this line than 
on the other routes that have been under con- 
sideration, where long years of anarchy have 
undermined the government as much as earth. 
quakes and eruptions of volcanos have shaken 
the soil through which the canal would have to 
be taken. 

The Panama Canal will be nearly fifty miles 
long, and follow for the greater part of its 
course the line of the railway. Its depth will 
be 28 ft., and its width 72 ft., rendering it 
passable for ships of the greatest tonnage. The 
traffic which might accrue to the canal in 1887 
is estimated at 7,250,000 tons at 15 francs each, 
so that the canal, if not at once, will pay for 
itself at no distant date. 








BUILDING LAND AT LUDGATE.-HILL 
STATION. 


THE present value of building-land in the 
neighbourhood of Ludgate-hill was shown bya 
sale which took place on Thursday, June 5, at 
the Auction Mart, when the freehold vacant 
p’ece of land on the east side of the Ludgate-hill 
Railway Station, comprising an area of 15,400 
feet, was submitted to competition by Messrs. 
Dowsett & Woods. The land was described as 
situated in a very central and valuable position, 
near the great publishing trade, close to some 
of the best thoroughfares in the metropolis, 
having four street frontages, and eligible alike 
for warehouses, storehouses, factories, artisans 
dwellings, institutions, or offices. Before = 
viting offers, the auctioneer observed that lan 
immediately adjoining was publicly sold six 
years ago, at 21. 15s. per foot, whilst — 
plot, having a frontage to Water-lane, — 
so eligibly situated as that now offered, — 
2l. per foot. Under these circumstances, t “ 
land at the present time ought, at the least, 
be worth 21. per foot. The first offer = 
15,4001., being at the rate of 11. per foot. : 
advance to 18,0001. was immediately made, 7 
the property shortly stood at 20,000l., presi ; 
biddings slackened, but by degrees reache 
27,0001., and there being no further — 
the auctioneer intimated that it could not ; 
sold at that price, which was only at the rate i 
1l. 15s. per foot. He observed that it was nr 
worth 21. per foot, and at that price the prope 
was withdrawn. 
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Domestic Economy Congr f 
asked to mention that the intended meeting, t0 
which we referred in our last, has been ul- 
avoidably postponed for this year. 
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A COLLECTION OF REPORTED CASES 
RELATING TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
AND BUILDERS.* 

BY E. 8. ROSCOE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Authority of Architect. 


Tus architect is the agent of the house-owner 

nerally for all purposes connected with the 
stracture of which he has prepared plans, and 
the building of which he is to superintend.— 
Kimberley v. Dick, 13 L. B., Eq.,1; 41 L. J., 
Ch., 38 (1871). : 

[This case was decided upon the general 
evidence of what passed between the architect 
and the building-owner, and it seems to show 
that asarule the architect is the agent of the 
jatter for all purposes relating to the building 
in question. In Scrivener v. Pask, 18C. B., N.S., 
735, and 1 L. B., C. P., 715, the question was par- 
tially raised as to whether the architect was 
ibe honse-owner’s agent to take out the quan- 
tities, but the decision of the Court did not 
touch this point. When an architect is em- 
ployed merely to prepare plans he can scarcely 
be considered as an agent at all, for he supplies 
a certain thing for a certain sum; but since, as 
in general, architects have more to do than 
merely supply plans, they become agents for the 
pailding-owner, and fall within the class known 
as general agents,—that is, agents who have 
authority to act in a certain character, as dis- 
tinguished from special agents, who have a 
special authority to do @ particular act. An 
agent of the former class can bind his principal 
by all acts within the scope of his employment 
as against third parties, although the employer 
may have privately limited his authority ; but 
parties dealing with an agent of the latter class 
must make themselves acquainted with the 
limits of his authority. Therefore, since archi- 
tects, generally speaking, must be considered as 
general agents, the question which must often 
arise in practice is whether certain acts fall 
within the scope of theiremployment. Thus, has 
an architect who is engaged to prepare plans 
and to superintend the erection of a building 
authority to order a quantity surveyor to prepare 
bills of quantities and to bind his employer to 
remunerate the surveyor ? This, apart from any 
specially-expressed or implied agreement be- 
tween an architect and his employer, is a point 
which cannot at present be decisively answered 
in the absence of any authoritative decision on 
the point. It will be obvious that other 
questions of a similar kind easily arise in 
practice which must be decided by the light of 
the principle briefly mentioned in this note. | 





Wen there is a clause in an agreement 
between a contractor and an employer that in 
case the employer or his surveyor shall at any 
time during the progress of works order any 
extra work to be done, this means not that the 
surveyor has authority to alter the general plan 
of the works, or any part of such plan, in a 
radical manner, but only to deal with alterations 
in matters of detail.—Rex v. Peto, 1 Young & 
Jervis, 37 (1826). 

[This case was decided chiefly upon the con- 
struction of the instrument before the Court, but 
it shows that, as a general rule, unless the contract 
makes it clearly apparent that the architect can 
order radical alterations he will only be held 
to have power to deal with details : the question 
of the authority of the architect to order altera- 
tions was raised in Cooper v. Langdon, 9 M. & 

+ 60, where no authority was shown on the 
Pleadings to the architect from his employer to 
order alterations from the plans. But this point 
Was 80 subsidiary to questions relating to an 


arbitration that it is little authority as a 
precedent. | 





Duties of Architects. . 


_Axy surreptitious dealing between one prin- 
cipal toa contract and the agent of the other 
principal is a fraud on such principal cognisable 
Y & Court of Equity, and entitles the first- 
seed principal to obtain full redress for such 
taud, or to have the contract rescinded, and to 
— to proceed with it in any shape.—Panama 
South Pacific Telegraph Company v. The 
- hag Telegraph Works Company, 10 
“« R., Ch. 515; 45 L. J., Ch. D., 121 (1875). 
E The last part of this proposition as to the 
=e of the contract was laid down ipsissimis 
a is by James, L.J., but was not wholly con- 
uted to by Mellish, L.J. But this case 
— 





* See pp. 364, 423, 479, 509, and 624, ante. 





enunciates an important principle to be observed 
in the dealings of architects and others, and in 
the course of the judgment of the court below 
the cases connected with this subject in which 
architects have been concerned were dealt with. 
Examples and further extensions of the proposi- 
= will be found in the cases which immediately 
ollow. 





WueERE an architect agrees with a house- 
owner that the work in respect of which he is 
employed shall not exceed a fixed sum, such 
agreement is not binding on a builder unless it is 
brought to his knowledge.—Kimberley v. Dick, 
13 L. R., Eq., 1; 41 L. J., Ch., 38 (1871). 





WuenreE an architect is by the contract between 
the employer and builder to determine the 
amount due to the builder, and such architect 
has given to the employer an assurance that 
the cost of the work shall not exceed a certain 
sum, the architect does not, in the eye of the 
law, possess the unbiassed mind which will 
enable his decision to be just and conclusive, 
and the builder may bring a claim for a sum 
over and above that allowed by the architect.— 
Kemp v. Rose, 1 Giffard, 258 (1858) ; 27 L. J., 
Ch., 264. On appeal,3 De G. & J., 354; 28L.J., 
Ch., 230. Confirmed in 1871, by Kimberley v. 
Dick, 13 L. R., Eq., 1; 41 L. J., Ch, 38. 





Ir an architect falsely represents to another 
person that he has the authority of his employer 
to do some act, and that other person, acting 
on the faith of this representation, is thereby 
injured, he is entitled to recover from the archi- 
tect damages in respect of the actual loss 
sustained by him in consequence of his action on 
the representation.—Randell v. Trimen, 18 C. B., 
786 (1856). 

[The principle of Randell v. Trimen was con- 
firmed by Collen v. Wright, 7 E. & B., 301; 8 
E. & B., 647 (1857). The principle is applicable 
when the architect not having, in fact, authority 
to make the contract as agent, yet does so under 
the bond-fide belief that such authority is vested 
in him. In Randell v. Trimen an architect 
ordered stones for a church, representing that 
he had authority from his principal so to do. | 








THE NEW YORK 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 1883. 


Ir will be remembered how, not long since, 
and but shortly after the close of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, the report reached Europe that a 
number of gentlemen had met in committee in 
New York to determine on the formation of 
another great Universal Exhibition for America, 
to be held in the Empire City. In New York 
circles the idea seems to have met with much 
favour, and during the last week of May, so we 
learn from the latest letters from the United 
States, among the Bills presented to the House 
of Representatives, was one intended to give a 
precise and definite form to the proposal of a 
Universal Exhibition to be held in New York in 
1883. 

This Bill, prepared by a committee of New 
Yorkers, stipulates that the future Exhibition 
shall, like that of Philadelphia, be organised and 
directed by private initiative. The Government 
will only serve as intermediary between the 
promoters and the foreign Governments. With 
this end in view, it will appoint an official com. 
mission, which will, however, assume no financial 
responsibility. When the organisers of the Ex- 
hibition have collected a million and a half of 
dollars, the Federal Treasury will advance them 
a like sum, but under the express condition of 
eventual reimbursement, a system successfully 
carried out in 1876. In other terms, the 
Government still say to the New Yorkers, “ Pay 
the expenres of your enterprise and I will assist 
you ; but we decline all responsibility and risk in 
the affair.” 

So far, all is in strict accordance with pre- 
cedent, and no one would dream of asking more 
from Congress; for a formal refusal would be 
the only reply to such a proposal. As it is the 
city of New York which will most profit by the 
enterprise, it is by it that the risk must be in- 
curred. The whole project is as yet not a little 
vague and uncertain, but if the various con- 
flicting interests which have already displayed 
their respective feelings, can only come to an 
agreement, the Universal Exhibition of 1883 may 
soon pass into the domain of certainty. 

Bat difficulties have arisen, as usual in such 
matters, where private initiative is the motive 


element, and if we are to believe the Parisian,— 
an excellent Anglo-Franco-American journal, 
which has recently made its appearance in Paris 
and London,—the project of holding a world’s 
fair in New York has already given rise to no 
small amount of heated discussion. The original 
promoters of the enterprise have not been 
allowed to retain wudisleibel possession of their 
idea. Two or three other self-constituted com- 
mittees, on the contrary, have made their 
appearance, and all of these are endeavouring to 
seize the direction of the future Exhibition. 
On the most important of these committees are 
to be seen the names of Judge Hilton (of female 
hotel. reputation), Appleton, Tiffany, and other 
prominent New Yorkers; but another, entitled 
the “ Board of Trade Committee,” and stigma- 
tised by Messrs. Hilton and friends as irre- 
sponsible, has the advantage of priority, and 
has already called a national convention for the 
18th of this month; a third committee is com- 
posed of Brooklynites, who demand for their 
city, now connected with its huge bridge to the 
Empire City, the location of the Exhibition on 
their side of the North River; a fourth com- 
mittee has been formed with the openly- 
expressed object of establishing the Exhibition 
on the real estate of its members. We all know 
how dear to the heart of the New Yorker is the 
great “real estate” question. 

All these interested gentlemen are working 
hard to gain their various ends, and each to 
obtain the important encouragement of Con- 
gress. It is only to be regretted that so much 
somewhat unseemly wrangling should have 
marked the early commencement of an enter- 
prise the essence and chief value of which 
should be entirely national if it is to gain the 
respect of the world. 








THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


In our issue of the 10th ult. we had a short 
note on the progress of the excavations at 
Olympia. We are now enabled to supply fuller 
particulars. A correspondent, writing from 
Olympia under date of April 22nd, says :— 

This month has witnessed the discovery of 
three more marble heads and three torsi, and 
it has brought usin a rich harvest of inscrip- 
tions. 

The principal interest attaches to the excava- 
tions undertaken for the completion of the 
pediment groups in the east of Zeus’s temple. 
Here we have to praise especially the find of the 
Kladeos head, ou account of its excellent pre- 
servation. Itwas drawn on April lst from the 
later walls over the south end of the Hall of 
Echoes, and joins with its neck exactly to the 
torso found during the first year of excavations. 
Youthfal and beardless, with short hair just 
indicated round the edges, the head confirms 
the opinion formed from the position and pro- 
portions of the body that the youth who, resting 
onhis body, with elbows set up, looks up from 
the right corner of the pediment towards the 
assembly of Olympian heroes in the centre of 
the eastern pediment must represent the 
smaller, so to say youthful, River, while the 
broadly flowing Alpheios is personified in an 
older man reclining in a dignified attitude. The 
head, looking upward with a lively movement, 
but still archaic in expression and form, appears 
somewhat small in proportion to the powerfully 
developed shoulders and the capacious chest. 
The River God is a reflection of the genuine 
and unrefined type of those Greek youths of 
the good old time who endeavoured, on his 
shores, in the celebrated Gymnasion of the 
world, before ‘all things to develop the activity of 
their limbs. There is not a trace in his unre- 
strained attitude of that dreamy natural feeling 
which lives in the softly bedded forms of river- 
gods of a more deeply thinking and more re- 
fined time. 

Amongst the numerous newly - discovered 
fragments of the eastern pediment we may 
mention one of the larger ones, which com- 
prises the whole left leg of the bald-headed old 
man sitting in a meditative posture, and pro- 
ceed to draw attention to the interesting fact 
that we have excavated here at the extreme 
eastern limit of the Altis considerable portions 
of statues from the western pediment. This 
fact, very important for further searches for 
fragments of the western pediment, may be 
explained by the assumption that the material 
for their huts began to fail to the extremely 
dense settlements in the east, while we have 





found at the western front the dispersed mem- 
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_ bers of the pediment groups nearly all unused, 
evidently because there was no extensive settle- 
ment near. 

Thus we have in the far east, nearly 550 ft. 
from the body, the greater portion of the 
immense legs and the right hand of the colossal 
centre figure of the western pediment. This 
completion is extremely fortunate ; for only now 
are we able to admire its exceedingly slender 
proportions, its grand posture. 

Of metope fragments, a piece of the helmet 
of Geryones, and at the north end of the Hall 
of Echoes another head of Hercules, looking to 
the right (the third this spring), were picked 
up on the 8th of April. 

The remaining finds of marble objects which 
we have to record to-day belong nearly all to 
Roman times. We have first an exceedingly 
well-preserved head of the elder Faustina, the 
wife of Antoninus Pius, which fits with its neck 
tenon exactly into a female torso derived from 
the exedra of Herodes Atticus. Next there is 
a draped female figure without head, to con- 
clude from the place of its discovery one of the 
empress statues of the Metroon. Finally, we 
have two naked male torsi, which were lying in a 
hut erected of fragments over the “ Leonidaion.” 
They appear to have belonged to ideal portrait- 
statues. 

In about the same neighbourhood we have 
raised with the lower layers of earth three very 
valuable archaic bronze inscriptions of con- 
siderable length. From the Byzantine wall, in 
the east, a large long marble base for one of 
the dedicatory presents was broken out, which 
Mummius offered to Zeus from the booty after 
the overthrow of the Achaian League. As it 
could not, from its form, have supported one of 
the two Zeus statues mentioned by Pausanias, 
we have here a proof that Mummius endeavoured 
also, with other dedicatory presents, to wipe 
out the memory of the infamous burning down 
of Corinth. It is refaarkable that the similarly 
worded dedicatory inscription which this base 
bears on its two narrow sides is on one side 
engraved in the characters used in Mummius’s 
time, the other one being of a later form. This 
may probably be explained by the assumption 
that the statues were turned round at a later 
period, perhaps in consequence of a change in 
the direction of the streets, and the inscription 
repeated on the opposite side. 

Another memento of the time of the subjec- 
tion of Greece to the Romans has been met with 
in the south-west corner of the Altis, which has 
now been completely laid bare. Between the 
numerous long bases of equestrian statues, of 
which there still exist undisturbed a goodly 
number, there is a square limestone block, upon 
which a Macedonian adherent to Roman rule 
from Thessalonica erected the statue of 
Q. Cecilius Metellus, the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, “on account of his virtues and the good- 
will shown by him continually towards his 
native town, towards other Macedonians, as well 
as towards Hellenes generally,” as stated in the 
inscription. There appear to have been here 
deposited several Macedonian mementos. Thus 
we met with an inscription of a hitherto un. 
known Macedonian sculptor, Herophon, and 
especially with the base mentioned by Pausanias 
(vi. 16, 5), of the express messenger of Alex- 
ander the Great, Philonides, the ‘“ wanderer 
through Asia,” Bypariori¢ trij¢ Aoiag. There 
were here other honorary bases with inscrip- 
tions, that of the Elean Antigenes, who con- 
quered with a team of foals, and that of 
L. Ceecilius Rufus. To these must be added 
in the south of the Philippeion a bathron, upon 
which five victories are registered with so many- 
laurel.wreaths; two honorary bases of strate- 
gists of the Achaian League, that of L. Pom- 
peios Krateros at the south of the Heraion, 
and that of Tiberius Claudius Pelops at the 
east of the Zeus temple; finally, the especially 
interesting fragment of a decree which seems 
to have reference to the holding of the Olympian 
Games, and in which mention is «'so made of 
the honours to be paid to the Roma : emperors. 

Of discoveries of bronzes there is, excepting 
the usual daily harvest of small fragments of 
implements, coins, &c., only little torecord. De- 
serving mention are a life-size muscular bronze 
arm, which may have belonged to one of the 
victory statues at the south-west of Zeus’s 
temple, the back of a coat of mail, and, finally, 
the handle of a vessel, formed of a male winged 
figure of perfect Assyrian style, already the 
second example of this type, curious from 
an art-history point of view, which has been 


met with on Olympian ground. 








While on this subject, a communication to a 
German contemporary respecting the disyosal of 
the sculpturesdeserves quoting. The writer says 
that King George of Greece, in consequence of 
a visit he recently paid to Olympia, has ex- 
pressed a wish that a museum should be erected 
on the spot for receiving the antiquities found 
there. A preliminary sum of 100,000 drachmas 
(4,1661.) has already been reserved for that 
purpose. The present Greek Minister of Educa- 
tion, M. Augerinos, is greatly in favour of this 
plan, the acceptance of which recommends 
itself by the fact that the transport of the 
colossal groups of the pediments would entail 
very heavy expenditure. On the other hand, it 
is urged that it is desirable, in the interest 
of science, that the yield of the Olympian 
soil should be brought to Athens. Only at 
Athens is there a guarantee that the works 
of art would be suitably placed and utilised in 
accordance with the requirements of science; 
only there a comparicon with related works of 
art and their study would be possible, because 
there is the University which unites the more 
highly cultured youth of all Greek countries ; 
because there are the German and French 
Institutes of Archeology, to which an English 
institution of the same character is soon to be 
added. There we find an international soil for 
classical science, where, each winter, connoisseurs 
and friends of art are meeting for a prolonged 
stay. Only a limited number of tourists arrive 
at Olympia once a year, who stop at most only a 
day, and then continue their wanderings. It is 
admitted that there must be at Olympia a 
museum which should receive the architectural 
remains,—a building whence the site of the 
temple might be superintended and protected 
against destruction and spoliation; but it is 
desired that the works of sculpture should be 
collected together at the capital. There is some- 
thing to be said on both sides, but we rather go 
with King George. 








IPSWICH MUSEUM COMPETITION. 


Onty ten sets of drawings have been sent in 
for this competition,—a small allowance amid 
the rage for competing that we are accustomed 
to meet with now. The building required is to 
be erected on a site in High-street; not, as 
usual under such a name, the main street of 
the town, but a quiet road apparently named 
from its elevation of site. The buildings are to 
include provision for a museum, library, and 
reading-room, school of science and school of 
art, the cost of the whole to be about 7,0001. 
The competitors seem on the whole to have 
endeavoured, more fairly than is usual, to keep 
their buildings within the limits of the sum 
named. The style of design seems pretty 
equally divided between Gothic and Queen 
Anne, with an occasional touch of the regula- 
tion “Classic” or Italian. We may briefly 
characterise those plans which appear best 
worth attention. 

“ Dispatch ” divides the departments into 
parallel blocks at right angles to the front, the 
museum central, library to left, and schools to 
right; the centre part of the museum goes up 
two stories, the story over the library is added 
to the museum above. The rooms are con- 
veniently arranged on the ground-floor, except 
that the curator’s room has not sufficient con- 
nexion with the museum; the upper school 
portions on the right are badly planned, one 
clasg-room forming a passage to another. The 
design is a late and very weak Tudor, verging 
towards ,Elizabethan. A south light for the 
reading-room, with very large windows, does 
not promise well for the comfort of the readers. 

“Economy” also treats the museum longi- 
tudinally in the centre, but with a far better 
and more systematical plan. The staircases are 
better planned; the library and school depart- 
ments have their separate lobbies; the reading- 
room is a good shape, and has light from 
two sides, and the access to it, and connexion 
between it and the library, are well-arranged. 
The upper plan is conveniently arranged 
for communication, but no very special care 
seems to have been taken as to lighting the 
art-class rooms ; the lights (side) have the right 
aspect, but it would be difficult to avoid pupils 
getting in each other’s light in the painting- 
room. The design is that of an unobjectionable, 
but uninteresting, Jacobean building. 

“Bona Fides,’—a fine set of drawings, with 
alternative plans: one showing the museum in 


ithe centre, with a top light; the other with the 





library ditto. The latter necessari] : 
library and reading-room in one, whigh nu 
good; and, for a small reading.room = 
windows are more comfortable, and give val - 
choice of light (if light two ways eae’ 
obtained), sothat we prefer leaving the mus be 
for top lighting. The outer reading-room cae 
however, have very bad light at the back ..{ 
the committee can only get to their we ‘ 
through both reading-rooms and the lib 4 
Curator’s room well placed. Art-class rooms 
with large north windows, the lower orp 
which would probably have to be obscured to 
Soe the right result. Design Pronounced 
ueen Anne,—ambitious, heavy, and : 
looking. bi —— 

“Work and Win”: the author has restricteg 
himself to a very modest-looking exterior — 
Domestic Gothic, neatly drawn, but deficient 
in picturesque feeling. Within this exterior he 
has aimed at producing an effective plan, ye 
symmetrical, and in which (as usual in me: 
symmetrical plans for small buildings) good 
deal of space is wasted, and things are made 
prominent which should not be 80. The lan 
is, in fact, quite unsuitable, but the author hag 
ideas, and may carry them out better with 
more experience. 

“Simplicity ” answers to its name in regard 
to the plan, which is convenient in the way of 
intercommunication, but it is not difficult tp 
manage this when so large a space is devoted 
to a central] hall, from which the rooms open. 
The result of this kind of simplicity is a want 
of seclusion and separation ; the reading-room 
for instance, is uncomfortable, one end of a table 
coming nearly opposite a door opening right on 
the central hall; and the bookcases are placed 
so as to intercept a great deal of light from 
the tables. The central hall would be most in. 
sufficiently lighted. The museum department 
is all above, and divided into various rooms 0 
as to suggest a classification of subjects, which 
is good. The designs and pencil sketches show 
the hand of a good draughtsman; Gothic and 
Classic alternatives are given; the latter the 
best, though the cutting into the pilasters to 
insert busts within circles has a villanous effect: 
such decorations should be placed in spandrels 
or wall spaces, and not in constructive features, 
The design seems to be a favourite, and the 
elevations, &c., are no doubt attractive, but the 
plan wants much modification in detail, and the 
Classic design, at all events, could not be done 
for the money. 

“Pro Bono Publico”: a finely-drawn set of 
plans, with agreat deal of merit. The author is 
almost the only one who has shown any sense 
of the necessity of providing special light for 
the art class-rooms, which he has done in a way 
that shows he understands this part of the 
work. The defect of the plan is the reading. 
room, wanting in light, and made a passage to 
the committee- room. Alternative designs, 
Gothic and Italian, with some individuality of 
detail, both good in effect, are shown in admir- 
ably drawn perspectives; both, however, over 
stipulated cost. 

“ Architect,” a Queen Anne design, with some 
very ugly detail, and also some character in the 
side elevations: drawings very good, plan fair; 
the reading-room is a passage to the library, but 
the author has recognised the fact that the 
library for patent publications should be easily 
accessible. He places the curator’s room as if 
that gentleman were to act as hall-porter. An 
alternative plan, in which the plan is com; ressed 
more towards the front, and extended from front 
to back, seems the best of the two. ; 

“ Suivez-moi,” a very pretty set of drawings 
spoiled by the unnecessary eccentricity of carry- 
ing a large part of the museum (on upper floor) 
over open space and upon piers and arches, no 
use being suggested for this space below, which 
is thus thrownaway. The museumis effectively 
and suitably divided into rooms with large opet 
arches from one to another, so as to render 
them all one suite, while suggesting classificatior, 
but the unfortunate curator is classified the same 
way, and is to sit in a room with no door to it, 
for the sake of symmetry. A pleasing desigt 
of Italian character, carried out in a refined 
manner, but costly and a trifle heavy. , 

“Shield and Supporter,” a very Medieval 
design, of which one need only say that the per- 
spective view has a certain pioturesquenc 
The plan is utterly unpractical; in fact, stup! 
in parts. 

The committee will hardly 
to cover the ground and get the a 
dation they want for the sum name 


be able fairly 
ccommo- 
d; they 
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have allowed, however, ® margin of 10 per cent., 
and we may take it that 8,0001. will be expended. 
A 50]. premium was offered for the best design. 
Our advice to the committee would be, not t> 
attempt a grandiose building, but something in 
a semi-domestic style, as the site is in a retired 
place, and not in the more public part of the 
town: to keep their museum accommodation 
above, and their library and reading-room on the 
round-floor, and easy of access, a8 likely to be 
more largely and continuously used; and the 
placing of the art-school upstairs goes as a 
matter of course, in order to obtain the best 
possible light for it. The larger portions of a 
museum are best top-lighted also. 
The architecture of Ipswich is generally 
deficient in the picturesque: it is for the most 
art dull and commonplace ; so that a building 
which, without expensive detail, gives a pic- 
turesque and characteristic outline, would be 
desirable; and it should be borne in mind that 
the building is to stand on a considerable in- 
cline rising from the town, and therefore will 
be most looked at coming up the hill towards 
it, The important features of the building 
architecturally should, therefore, stand promi- 
nently in this direction, which will be more 
effective than a symmetrically-arranged central 
entrance could be in a building standing ona 
slope, and with little width of road in front 


of it. 








THE ERUPTION OF ATNA. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—Visitors to the 
cafés of Syracuse or Catania about six years 
ago,—that is to say, towards the end of 1873,— 
must surely have been struck with the fact that 
the general theme of conversation among the 
ice-devouring company was the then expected 
outbreak of Mitna. There was some justifica- 
tion for the pre-eminence which the gigantic 
cone took in men’s minds at the time. 
The smoke-capped mountain is always before 
people’s eyes in South Sicily, whenever they are 
out in the open air; it is, in fact, the all- 
predominating feature of that hilly landscape. 
And should we, of the three active volcanoes 
of Italy, first behold Aitna, neither of the 
others,—the much more peculiarly-shaped cone 
of Stromboli (Lipari Islands), rising direct from 
the ocean, and the Ladies’ Volcano, i.e, the 
thus described Vesuvius, because so easily 
ascended even by tender members of the fair 
sex,—would create a similar impression. To 
this must be added that Autna, less fickle than 
Vesuvius, retains his smoke-cap almost without 
interruption from one year’s end to the other, 
just like Stromboli, who not only expels his 
clouds of smoke more intensively and more 
permanently, but even emits flames, which at 
night serve the navigator of these seas as a 
beacon. If in that spring of 1874 the con- 
clusion had been come to from the increased 
volume of smoke, as well as other external 
signs, that the eruption would in reality 
have taken place within a few days or 
even months, the virtue of patience would have 
been sorely tried. The eruption came, it is true, 
but it did not come until the 24th of August of 
that year; it was so weak and insignificant, 
however, that it cannot be compared with the 
present one. The lavaspread only in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the crater; and thus it is now 
fifteen years since the volcano was as approxi- 
mately active as it is mow. ‘The ordinary signs 
of an impending eruption, such as increase in 
the volume of smoke, earthquakes, and sub- 
terranean rumblings, appear to have preceded 
the actual outbreak only by a few days. At 

the mountain began to emit larger masses of 
smoke and fire, accompanied by the ejection of 
stones and rubble, from its ordinary vent, the 
only opening for years past. On 'the evening of 
the 25th of May a new crater was formed on the 
south side, whence lava at a white heat imme- 
diately began to flow. The formation of three 
new craters on the north side followed, as well 
48 of two fresh ones on the south side, and soon 
and for some time broad streams of lava were 
he’ down nearly‘all round the mountain. On 
the north side, one of these streams was flowing 
in & eg somewhere between Randazzo and 
villa, while another was turning more 

ards the east to the sea, destroying on its 
ag Toads, fields, and forests, threatening for 
& time the village of Linguagrossa, and finally 
g the bed of the brook Alcantara. On the 


+ Slope the safety of the villages of 


iancavilla and Paterno was seriously jeopar- 
» and it was even stated that a lava stream 


had interrupted the road from Catania to 
Acireale, running along the sea-shore. The 
distance travelled over by the lava streams 
varied, according to the obstacles met with, 
between eight and twelve miles. 

The great eruption of 1669 has proved that 

those liquid masses of fire may spead destruc- 
tion to far greater distances. In that memorable 
outbreak, the largest lava stream threw itself 
with terrific noise into the sea at Catania, after 
it had overcome, in a course of no less than 
twenty miles, every natural or artificial obstacle. 
On arriving at Catania by sea we are struck, 
even if our attention is not drawn to a perfect 
ridge of cold lava, with the dark black colour 
of the soil, which reminds us of the blackest 
of our coal districts. The impression is more 
sombre, less pleasant than anywhere else in 
Italy ; even if we are not thinking of the dread- 
ful distress which the population of Catania 
endured during that most frightful eruption of 
all. A rampart.of earth was raised to protect 
the town at that time, but the lava rose higher 
and higher, until it finally, overflowing its crest, 
poured with a fiery rain into the streets of the 
town. ; 
The road to the Casa Inglese, well known 
to all visitors to Sicily, and where most of the 
excursionists to Altna spend the night, has 
been interrupted in many places, and the 
lava commenced its destructive course over 
valuable cultivated land. The lava streams 
are said to be at their upper end abont 
240 ft. broad, at their lower end only 20 ft., but 
they reach in some depressions of the soil, 
which they have filled up, a depth of over 
120ft. The rain of ashes seems principally to 
have been driven towards the north, for in 
Reggio, on the Calabrian coast, distant fifty 
miles, as well as in Messina, the descending 
masses of ashes caused at times a night-like 
darkness. Professor Rossi has established the 
volcanic origin of the ashes which have fallen 
in Reggio. 

As far as history serves us, seventy-eight 
eruptions of Altna have occurred, the earliest 
noted being those recorded by Thucydides in 
the year 425 B.C., consequently more than 2,300 
years ago. But of those outbreaks, but few 
have jeopardised the lives of the inhabitants 
living close to the mountain; and as the erup- 
tions of Autna have always occurred less directly 
than those of Vesuvius, the apprehensions felt 
for the Sicilian volcano are in ordinary times 
not very great. The fertile lava lands on the 
slopes of the mountain are cultivated, it is true, 
up to a certain height, and inhabited, but they 
are less densely populated than the slopes of 
Vesuvius. Moreover, the inhabitants, knowing 
the danger and precariousness of this tenure, 
provide for this by constructing and furnishing 
their houses as lightly and as cheaply as possible. 
No loss of life has hitherto been recorded, 
except it be that a traveller, tired of life, has 
precipitated himself, as in his time did Em- 
pedocles, into the abyss of thecrater. But the 
lava would hardly have this time left behind the 
celebrated slipper. 

According to latest telegrams from Sicily, the 
eruption has at present ceased, although smoke 
continues to issue. from the mountain as usual, 
and thus the apprehensions felt have been con- 
siderably allayed. 








A NEW COUNTY HISTORY. 


Artherecent Stamford meeting of the Lincoln, 
Northampton, and Leicester Architectural 
Societies, the proposed history of the county of 
Lincoln was, of course, talked about. The 
Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham observed at 
one of the meetings,—It is the wish of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and certainly it is my own, 
that we may at least see the beginning of that 
great work demanded so long by those who are 
interested in the past history of this great 
County of Lincoln, which I trust may be finished 
during the lifetime of many who are here pre- 
sent. It will be of great value, not alone in this 
county, but throughout England ; for there are 
no histories more valuable than those of counties, 
and I grieve to say when a demand is made for 
a history of the County of Lincoln, we are 
obliged to turn away our faces in shame and say, 
“We have none.” We ask for contributions, 
great and small,—I am not speaking of money, 
though that would be very acceptable. 

The Committee of the Diocesan Architectural 
Society have now issued a report made in 
accordance with a request last year from the 





Bishop of Lincoln, which deserves to be re- 


printed here, accompanied by a suggestion to 
the residents in other counties without good 
modern histories to go and do likewise. 

“The committee have given the subject their 
best attention, and are happy tu be able to 
report that the scheme appears to them per- 
fectly practicable, and that, with the support of 
the chief persons connected with the county, 
together with the co-operation of the parochial 
clergy, it might be commenced within a com- 
paratively short time. The result of the 
deliberations of the committee, and of the in- 
quiries they have made of those who have been 
engaged in similar undertakings, is that the first 
measure essential for the completeness and 
accuracy of such a work is the thorough exami- 
nation of all such documentary authorities as 
the records of the realm, calendars of wills, 
episcopal registers, heraldic visitations, and 
other similar sources, having reference to places 
within the limits of the county. It would, then, 
be necessary that all the extracts derived from 
these materials should be sorted and arranged, 
according to the hundreds, parishes, manors, 
&c., to which they belong, and thus be prepared 
for use when each particular district is described. 
By this means the materials necessary for such 
a@ work would be collected, with the assurance 
that no important omissions were made, and 
without unnecessary labour. Such extracts can 
only be supplied by experts, accustomed to the 
deciphering of ancient records, and familiar 
with the terms employed in them, and the 
agency of these experts would necessarily in- 
volve a considerable expenditure of money, far 
larger than a committee of volantary workers 
could possibly undertake. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely essential that a sufficient publication 
fund should be provided before any steps can 
be taken towards the production of this im- 
portant and most desirable work. If such a 
fund should be ensured, the committee will lose 
no time in arranging for the collection and 
transcription of the materials referred to, and 
there would then be a reasonable hope of this 
great work being commenced before long. It 
would be issued by subscription, in parts, be- 
ginning with the hundred of Grimsby, for the 
description of which considerable materials 
already exist. The committee issue this state- 
ment in the hope that they may receive suck 
assurance of support as will warrant their com- 
mencing this important work, the want of 
which has long been felt. They would take 
this opportunity of suggesting to all persons 
interested in its production, especially the 
clergy, that they would be rendering most 
valuable service by at once addressing them- 
selves to the task of collecting and arranging 
such materials as may be within their reach, so 
that ro time may be lost when once the actual 
compilation of the work is commenced. All 
communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Architectural Society, 45, 
Silver-street, Lincoln.” 

In connexion with this subject, it may be 
mentioned that the collection of books, anno- 
tated books, MSS., and transcripts bearing 
reference to the county, see, and city of Lincoln, 
got together by Mr. E. J. Willson, F.S.A., of 
Lincoln, is now offered for sale, and that there 
seems to be a very natural wish to keep the 
whole in the county, to be used in the proposed 
work, 








“TEMPLE GARDENS :” 
THE NEW BUILDINGS IN EXTENSION OF HARCOURT 
AND PLOWDEN BUILDINGS. 


TuEsE buildings are situated in the Temple 
Gardens, and form the termination of Middle 
Temple-lane, towards the Thames Embankment. 
Middle Temple-lane divides the property held 
by the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple from 
that belonging to the Hon. Society of the Middle 
Temple. The houses on the eastern or Inner 
Temple side of the lane are called Harcourt- 
buildings, and those on the opposite or Middle 
Temple side bear the title of Plowden-buildings. 
The two societies desiring to extend their 
respective structures towards the Embankment 
agreed to adopt a common style of architecture, 
so as to avoid the sudden contrasts which may 
be observed in some other parts of their 
property. Middle Temple-lane was still to 
divide the extensions of Harcourt and Plowden 
buildings, which would thus have formed two 
blocks of moderate widths, with Middle Temple- 
lane dividing them. Mr. Edward M. Barry, 
R.A., was specially appointed by the Benchers 





,of the Inner Temple to advise them in the 
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matter, and Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, the architect 
to the Middle Temple, was consulted in the 
usual course by that body. It was determined, 
by the advice of Mr. Barry, to abandon the idea 
of two blocks of buildings, and to substitute 
for them one block to be appropriated between 
the two societies, the continuation of Middle 
Temple-lane being provided for by an archway, 
forming a central feature of the design. It 
was afterwards agreed between the architects 
to leave the architectural design and details of 
the exterior entirely to Mr. Barry, while each 
architect should be responsible to his own 
employers for the planning and internal arrange- 
ments of their respective chambers. The build- 
ing has been carried out according to this 
arrangement, and the view which we publish 
shows the building as now completed. The space 
available for building not being rectangular, 
the broken outline of plan and elevation was 
adopted, with a view of dealing as effectually 
as possible with the somewhat awkward angles 
presented by the site, the circular angle turrets 
being*specially designed with this view. The 
arrangements of the plan have needed some 
ingenuity to avoid as far as possible loss of 
space and inconvenient and unsightly irregulari- 
ties of shape in the various rooms. The eptrances 








to the chambers are in Middle Temple-lane, and 
by setting the same backwards in the midst of 
the new Harcourt-buildings means are secured 
for obtaining side-lights to the adjoining rooms. 
The central archway continuing Middle Temple- 
lane is an important feature of the elevation 
towards the river. It is surmounted by a carved 
balcony, and is flanked by niches, in which are 
to be placed statues of Justice and Learning, by 
Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A. Beneath the 
archway appear the armorial bearings of the 
treasurers of the two societies who have held 
office during the erection of the new buildings. 
The dormer windows, which constitute an im- 
portant feature in the composition, display 
among their ornaments the flying horse and the 
lamb, the well-known insignia of the two socie- 
ties, and the central dormer is decorated with 
their shields, with labels bearing the names of 
Harcourt and Plowden buildings. Each set of 
chambers comprises two barrister’s rooms, a 
pupil’s room, a clerk’s room, and a strong-room, 
besides a small pantry, or closet, for the laun- 
dress, a lavatory, &c. Shafts are built in the 
walls to conduct the dust to the basement, 
whence it can be cleared away, and there are 
lifts on the staircases for coals. The internal 
finishings of the chambers are plain and substan- 








tial, and the floors are of fire-resisting material, 
constructed by Messrs. Dennett. The staircases 
are lined with glazed bricks instead of plaster, 
the colour adopted by Mr. St. Aubyn being 
white, while Mr. Barry has used a pale gree. 
The roofs are covered with green slates, and 
surmounted by an ornamental cresting of lead. 
The chimneys rise boldly above the line of roof, 
and are so arranged as to be easily accessible. 
The elevations are of Portland stone, and the 
carving has been admirably carried out 7 
Messrs. Mabey, of Westminster. Messrs. Clar 

& Co. have fitted up a number of their patent 
self-coiling wood shutters in the new bale 
Mr. G. W. Booth, of London and Gosport, is t : 
contractor, and Mr. Goodchild is the clerk 0 
works. The buildings will be ready for occu 
pation about Midsummer next. 








Bronzes and Ivories. — The Burlingtoo 
Fine Arts Club are exhibiting in their rooms 
an important and singularly interesting collec- 
tion of bronzes and ivories of European — 
ranging from the later days of original Gree 
art to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
An excellent catalogue, with introductory notice, 
has been prepared. 
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¢HE IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 
BERLIN. 


Ir is hardly a century since the reversal of 
Jes of the magnet in a ship’s compass by 
the po . . 
, fash of lightning revealed to us the close 
relationship between electricity and magnetism ; 
scarcely sixty years have passed since Ampére 
gnd Oerstedt (1819) established the deviation of 
the magnet-needle through the electric current ; 
little more than forty years separate us from 
the telescope-telegraph apparatus of Gauss and 
Weber, ingeniously constructed, but unsuitable 
for practical purposes, as we'l as from the first 
writing - telegraph of Steinheil, of Munich: 
since then, thanks to the splendid successes 
of Wheatstone, Werner, Siemens, Morse, and 
Hughes, a development has taken place in the 
science of telegraphy which may rightly be 
termed one of the greatest achievements of the 
human intellect. The victory over space, over 
distance, which enviously separates men from 
each other, is completed. The glebe adscriptus 
of the Roman poet has no longer any meaning. 
Man is no longer attached to the soil, to a par- 
ticular spot: his thoughts, his very words, are 
carried by the tamed messenger of the king of 
the gods with lightning speed over lands and 
through oceans, over glaciers and deserts. The 
deep sense of the words of the Bible, to “ take 
the wings of the morning,” has become an 
every-day trath. 

Such thoughts cross our mind as we enter the 
new and splendid hall containing the telegraph 
apparatus of the Central Telegraph Office, situate 
in the Jigerstrasse, Berlin, the central organ, the 
brain of all the thousand and one nerves spread 
through the great body of Germany, and con- 
nected with neighbouring systems. It is only a 
few months since this most important telegraph- 
office of the German Empire, that of Berlin, 
obtained a home of its own. Like that of 
London, the chief Berlin telegraph-office was 
cramped up in a location utterly insufficient for 
the growing traffic, until a nobler and more 
capacious erection could receive it. Until 
November 18, 1878, it was housed in a building 
at the corner of the Franzésische Strasse and 
Oberwallstrasse, which, twenty years ago, corre- 
sponded to the requirements of the time, but 
could by no means be called sufficient for modern 
needs. The gigantic growth of traffic, the 
assimilation of numerous territorial institutions 
of German telegraphs into one whole organisa- 
tion, viz, the Imperial German telegraphs, as 
well as the extended political and economic 
development of the German Empire ; finally the 
greater use made of the telegraph by the people, 
and the necessity arising therefrom of the 
laying-down of numerous new telegraph lines, 
made the urgency of providing larger spaces for 
the telegraph service in Berlin more and more 
greatly felt. 

When, at the beginning of 1876, the Sir Row- 
land Hill of Germany,—Generalpostmeister Dr. 
Stephan,—undertook the direction of the German 
telegraphs, a new life seemed to have entered 
this branch of the public service. Numerous 
new lines and new telegraph-offices were opened 
at his suggestion, and a new and more simple 
tariff was introduced. Being a man of large 
ideas, Dr. Stephan directed his activity to the 
architecture of postal and telegraph buildings, 
and raised this branch of the administration, 
hitherto treated in a most niggardly and mean 
spirit, to a level ef efficiency to which the 
German Empire is indebted for a series of suit- 
able monumental edifices. He himself supplied 
to the architects the motifs and styles of archi- 
tecture; he combined the measure of require- 
ments with the demands of artistic creation, 
and advanced, by his personal influence, their 
construction in such a manner that more postal 
and telegraph buildings were erected in a few 
years than formerly in a whole generation. 
Thus it came about that he erected in Berlin 
the Central Telegraph Office (of which we give 
4 view) in accordance with its importance, and 
hear the most beautiful square of the German 
capital, the Gendarmenmarkt, where are located 
the characteristic creations of Frederick the 
Great in the style of the Renaissance. The 
facade of the building is of a light-coloured 
Yellowish sandstone. The first floor has an Ionic 
order; the second story, Corinthian. A frieze, 
With allegoric juvenile figures representing traffic, 
Cornice, and balustrade crown the edifice. The 
Sround-floor includes a large rectangular hall, 
Containing the apparatus, 140 ft. by 65 ft. It 
is lighted from above. The central part of the 
Tom rises several feet above the two side. 





galleries, and the whole is richly decorated, in- 
clading portraits in relief of the men whose 
meritorious services rendered to the science of 
telegraphy have entitled them to such. places of 
honour. The walls and columns have received 
a light, yellowish-grey ground colour, which, 
variously toned down, and surrounded by a dark 
red border, gives a pleasant and cheerfal im- 
pression. The warming of the hall is effected 
by hot-air pipes. The wires which serve for con- 
necting the apparatus, transferrers, &c., have 
been laid down under the floor, and are thereby 
entirely withdrawn from the eye. Sixty-four 
cables, mostly of from four to seven arteries, 
receive the conduits introduced. On the tables 
the take-in wires are also invisibly passed ‘up, 
either inside the legs or in separate tubes. The 
number of the conduits ending in the hall is 254; 
167 Morse and thirty-six Hughes apparatus serve 
for working them; the latter are placed in the 
central portion of the room. The connexion 
between all these different apparatus is effected, 
and the currents are introduced from without 
by the so-called transferrers, of which the 
largest consist of four transferrers, each of 
thirty-six longitudinal and cross rails or slides. 
Numerous instruments, transfer systems, mea- 
suring tables, and apparatus for the pneumatic 
tube-service, and, finally, ten clocks moved by 
electricity, complete the fittings of the hall. 
The motive-power for all these conduits and 
apparatus is contained in 5,000 elements placed 
on seventy-six frameworks, in a room of the 
basement in admirable order. Refreshment- 
rooms and cloak-rooms for the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the office are also provided in the 
basement. 

It was high time, indeed, that the erection of 
this building should be proceeded with, for the 
demands made on the telegraph administration 
in consequence of the immense development of 
the German telegraphs‘ during the last three 
years had considerably increased. The long 
lines of underground cables connecting the 
capital of the empire with all the places of com- 
mercial or military importance which have been 
in course of construction since the spring of 
1876 (we have noticed their progress from time 
to time in the Builder) are nearly all completed. 
The routes from Berlin through Frankfart on 
the Main to Mainz, from Frankfurt through 
Karlsruhe to Strassburg, from Berlin through 
Halle to Leipzig, and from Berlin through 
Hamburg to Kiel, of a total length, in round 
numbers, of 1,600 miles, with over 10,000 miles 
of wire, are in working order. The cables to 
Metz, Stettin, and other cities, will be com- 
pleted this year. This is a most important 
step in advance, for underground communica- 
tions are independent of external influences,— 
of rains and storms, snow, and other causes of 
interruption. An isolation of the capital, as 
happened to Vienna in November of last year, 
is now impossible in Germany. It is asserted 
that, in the matter of underground cables, 
Germany has outstripped every country of the 
globe. But the work has been extremely diffi- 
cult. The cable, containing within its protec- 
tive covering highly sensitive arteries, had to be 
embedded in rocks and morasses, had to be 
securely deposited in rapid and frequented 
rivers, or carried under the streets of populous 
cities and the walls of fortresses. But the 
German Empire is now in the possession of a 
defensive arm which ought not to be under. 
estimated. 

Besides the cables, the over-ground telegraph 
lines have been increased in length from 21,000 
miles to 30,000 miles, which required 216,384 
poles, 675,500 isolators, and thousands of tons 
of iron wire, which were all supplied at home, 
and gave employment to many thousands of 
workmen. The increase in the number of tele- 
graph-offices went hand in hand with the con- 
struction of the lines. At the end of 1875 there 
existed 1,686 offices; by the end of 1878 they 
had been augmented to 4,115. The progress 
thus recorded, without detracting from the 
merits of the men who have worked with him, 
is principally due to the indomitable energy of 
Dr. Stephan, the Postmaster-General of the 
German Empire. 








Putney.—At the Board of Works, on the|p 
4th inst., it was unanimously resolved to increase 
the salary of the surveyor, Mr. J. C. Radford, 
501. a year. The question was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Collier and Mr. Cutler, who spoke 
in high terms of Mr. Radford’s energy and 
ability. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue eleventh ordinary meeting of this Insti- 
tute for session 1878-79 was held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. John Whichcord, president, in 
the chair. 

Several donations to the library were an- 
nounced, including a memoir of the late John 
B. Papworth, architect, concerning whom Pro- 
fessor Donaldson said he was aman of most 
genial manners, possessing great business apti- 
tude, and withal a lively genius. He was one 
of the founders of the Institute, and devoted 
great care and attention to its affairs. Upon 
his judgment the members had largely to rely 
in the framing of the rules and regulations for 
the governance of the body. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and declared to be duly elected, viz.:—As 
Fellows: Mr. Lacy W. Ridge (Associate), Lon- 
don; Mr. Charles Baker (Associate), Leicester ; 
Mr. Isaac Barradale, Leicester; Mr. Henry 
Shenton, Leicester; Mr. H. R. Gough, London; 
Mr. Campbell Douglas (president of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects), Glasgow; and Mr. 
Alexander Graham, of London. As Associates: 
Mr. W. A. Dugleby, of Napier, Hawkes Bay, 
New Zealand ; Mr. Thomas Garratt, of London ; 
and Mr. William Owen, of Manchester. As 
HonoraryAssociates : Captain T. B. Heathorne, 
R.A.; Mr. John Braddick Monckton, F.S.A.; 
the Rev. Canon Venables, M.A.; and Sir Sey- 
mour Vesey Fitzgerald, G.C.S.I. 

The secretary, Mr. W. H. White, announced 
the decease of Mr. E. Brainerd Webb, C.E., Hon. 
Associate ; of Mr. Horace Field, Associate ; and 
of Professor Semper, Hon. and Corresponding 
Member, of Vienna. 


PROFESSOR SEMPER. 


Professor Donaldson then read a short notice 
of the life and works of the late Professor 
Semper. He said that the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Wyatt, had called his attention to the loss 
the Institute and the profession of architecture 
had suffered by the death of Professor Gottfried 
Semper, which took place recently at Rome. 
Professor Donaldson said that Semper was one 
of his earliest friends, and one for whom he had 
a great regard and a cordial admiration for his 
talents. The earliest notice of his name in con. 
nexion with the Institute was in the volume of the 
“Transactions” for 1836, in the introduction, by 
Kiigler, to a paper on the’polychromy of Greek 
architecture. In that introduction, the writer 
spoke of Herr Semper as having recently ex- 
pressed himself in terms almost equivalent to 
those of M. Hittorff. Semper was born on 
November 29th, 1803, at Altona, then the 
second city of Denmark. He studied law from 
1822 to 1826 at the University of Gothenburg, 
but afterwards studied art at Munich and Paris. 
He subsequently visited Italy and Greece, and 
returned with portfolios rich in studies of ancient 
monuments. In 1834 he published a short but 
suggestive essay on the painted architecture of 
theancients. His talents seemed at that time to 
have been appreciated in Dresden, whither he was 
invited to go as Professor of Architecture in 1834, 
on the recommendation of Schinckel. He there, 
in 1841, built the Court Theatre, burnt down 
in 1869, and many other fine buildings: The 
portfolio in the Institute Library containing 
photographs of his works showed his marvellous 
facility in adapting the Cinque-Cento style of 
Italy to modern wants and requirements. He 
was also the architect of a splendid synagogue 
in Dresden. In 1847 he began the new museum 
in that city. In ‘all these buildings he yielded 
to his penchant for coloured decoration, which 
he introduced profusely, to some extent realising 
the dreams of his earlier years. He was archi- 
tect to the King of Saxony, who bestowed upon 
him many personal favours; but in the unfor- 
tunate political disturbances of 1848 he forgot 
the grateful allegiance he owed to his sovereign, 
and, yielding to his democratic instincts, took 
part with the insurgents, assisting them by pre- 
paring a plan indicating the spots where bar. 
ricades should be put up. This unfortunate 
burst of political feeling was the commence. 
ment of a long series of years of misfortune, 
He fled to Paris, and thence to London, as a 
lace of refuge and of possible employment. In 
1853 he joined the Department of Practical Art 
at Marlborough House, and taught the principles 
of decoration as applied to metals of all kinds, 
and he commenced a treatise on that subject, 
which, it was to be feared, he never finished. 
He designed the well-known Wellington funeral 
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car, which bore the remains of the illustrious 
Duke to their resting-place in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. In 1853 he made a rough sketch for 
erecting permanent buildings on the site of the 
South Kensington Museum, and for this he 
was paid by the Prince Consort. He also 
designed the certificate of the Art Department. 
After passing several years in this country, he 
was offered, and accepted, the Professorship of 
Architecture in the University of Zurich, 
in which city he erected several fine build- 
ings, including the Polytechnic School, the 
Town-hall, and the railway station. The latter 
was a remarkably fine building, the interior halls 
being conceived after the style of the therme 
of the Romans, and admirably decorated. 
Semper represented Switzerland as its commis- 
sioner at the French International Exhibition of 
1866, and designed the Swiss buildings and 
other art structures representing that country. 
By a strange combination of circumstances, he 
who fled in 1848 as an‘exile from Dresden was, in 
in 1871, recalled to rebuild the Court Theatre, 
burnt down in 1869. While, however, he pre- 
pared the designs,* the practical execution of 
the work was confided to the superintendence of 
his sop, Herr Manfred Semper. His recall to 
Dresden was an instance of the power of genius 
to outlive the mistakes of the past. In 1869 
he made a design for the Exchange at Vienna, 
and in 1870 was called to that city to make a 
design for the new museum there. He also 
designed and carried out some material addi- 
tions to the Imperial residence in that city.t 
OF late years he had lived alternately at Venice 
and Rome, being much afflicted with asthma, 
and he died in Rome on the 15th of May. 


Mr. T. H. Wyatt, honorary secretary, said 
that in the death of Mr. Brainerd Webb, 
Honorary Associate, the Institute had lost a 
valuable member. He was an accomplished 
civil engineer, and was for'many years engineer- 
in-chief of the Dublin and Coleraine Railway. 

Mr. E. C. Robins exhibited some richly- 
wrought and chased metal work from off a 
muniment-chest, such as was formerly used by 
the City companies, and he asked the opinion 
of the members as to the nationality of the 
work. He had recently exhibited and described 
it at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
when Mr. Octavius Morgan and Mr. Cox, of the 

- Bodleian Library, were of opinion that it was 
Italian, while Mr. Fravks and Mr. Shoppee 
thought it was German. His own opinion of the 
work, based on its comparison with some early 
sixteenth-century French work in the Bethnal- 
green Museum, was that it was French, although 
it might possibly be Flemish. 

On the motion of Mr. Charles Barry, seconded 
by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Professor Donaldson for his inte- 
resting memoir of the late Professor Semper. 

Mr. E. I’Anson, Member of Council, then read 
@ paper on “‘ Recent Excavations of the Roman 
Forum.” The substance of this we print on 
another page. 

A brief discussion (in which Professor Donald- 
son, Mr. E. C. Robins, Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
Mr. Streatfeild, and the Chairman, took part) 
ensued. 

A cordial vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. T’Anson for his paper, and it was announced 
that the last meeting of the session would be 
held on Monday, the 28rd inst., when the medals 
and prizes awarded by or through the Institute 
are to be distributed. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue last ordinary meeting of this Association 
for Session 1878-79 was held on Friday, the 6th 
inst., Mr. H. L. Florence, president, in the chair. 
Mr. James Linsell was elected a member, and 
Messrs. Farrow and Cresswell were appointed 
scrutineers of the balloting-papers for officers 
and committee. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society.—The Chair- 
man said that at the previous meeting of the 


Association t he had brought forward the claims | to a vertical position. 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and had | the history of the nave, so plainly told in 


expressed the hope that the Association would 


* In last year’r 
pp. 536-41, we publisned a description of the new theatre, 
together with a plan, an exterior view, and a view of the 
interior of the upper vestibule, 

+ We may add that Professor Semper, in conjunction 
with Baron von Hasenauer, prepared a design for the new 
Imperial Court Theatre, now in course of erection in 
Vienna. We published a description and view of the 





olume of the Builder (xxxvi.), 


be able to collect and contribute 1001. out of the 


the Society to 5,000. He was very glad to say 
that his hope would be realised, for in response 
to the appeal that had been made he had received 
promises amounting to more than 10U/. He was 
pleased at the result, but at the same time he 
regretted to observe that the subscription-list 
comprised the names of only forty-six er forty- 
seven members of the Association. It was only 
necessary to glance at the “ Brown Book,” which 
contained the names of nearly 900 members, to 
see what a slight tax it would be upon the 
Association to raise even a second 1001, for if 
each of 800 members gave 2s. 6d. another 1001. 
would be available. However, he was grateful 
for what the Association had done, and thought 
that the incident would hereafter be looked back 
upon as marking a red-letter day in the history 
both of the Association and of the Society. The 
Architects’ Benevolent Society had been much 
neglected by architects. Many of them, while 
subscribing to kindred societies, such as the 
Artists’ General Benevolent, had most un- 
accountably forgotten their own Benevolent 
Society, which, he thought, had greater claims 
upon their consideration. He was glad to say 
that the Association was the first professional 
society to move in the present effort, and he 
hoped its example would be widely followed by 
other societies. To Mr. Aston Webb was largely 
due the success of the effort which had been 
put forth by the Association in this matter. 
It was announced that the annual dinner of 
the Association would take place on Monday 
next, the 16th inst., at the Holborn Restaurant, 
and that an extra visit would be made on (this) 
Saturday, the 14th, to the new offices of the 
Holborn District Board of Works, at the corner 
of Clerkenwell-road and Gray’s-inn-road. 
Mr. Hampden W. Pratt then read a paper 
entitled “A Tour on the Continent,’ the first 
portion of which we print on another page. 
A discussion ensued, to which we will 
return. 


Election of Officers for Session 1879-80. 


The scrutineers reported that the following 
officers had been elected for next session, viz. :— 


President: Mr. 8, Fliat Clarkson. 
Vice-Presidents: Mr. E, G@. Hayes and Mr. R. E. 
Pownall, 

Members of Committee: Messrs. A. Payne, W. H. Nash, 
E. B. I’Anson, T. E. Colleutt, J. Neale, A. Conder, G. R. 
Redgrave, E. E. Deane, H. L. Florence, and W. Penstone, 
Treasurer: Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, 

Librarian: Mr. H. W. Pratt. 

Secretaries: Mr. R. C. Page and Mr, F, Ea'es, 
Solicitor: Mr. Francis Truefitt. 

Assistant Librarians: Mr, J. W. Stone and Mr, F, 
Hemmings. 

Auditors: Mr. T. E. Mundy and Mr. W. Crisp. 
Registrar: Mr, Thomas H, Watson. 


On the motion of Mr. Phené Spiers, seconded 
by Mr. Thomas Blashill, a hearty vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. H. L. Florence for the ability 
and courtesy with which he had fulfilled the 
duties of president during the past year. 





On Saturday last a party of about fifty mem- 
bers of the Association visited St. Alban’s 
Abbey, under circumstances which would almost 
have sufficed to prevent even a Mark Tapley 
from being jolly. In the first place, the rain 
was incessant; in the next place, the clerk of 
the works, Mr. Chapple, was found to be 
absent, although it had been arranged, as we 
were informed, that he was to conduct the 
visitors over the building; and in the last place, 
the five o’clock service somewhat interfered 
with the examination of the interior of the 
building. Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson was, however, 
present, and from his knowledge of the Abbey 
he was able to discourse pleasantly of it, to the 
profit of all who heard him. The weather was 
not propitious, nor did ladders appear to be 
available, for mounting to the level of the nave 
roof, but the new high-pitched fir roof was found 
to be making rapid progress, several of the 
principals having been framed and hoisted to 
the top of the nave walls, across which they 
were lying sideways, awaiting their elevation 
Mr. Clarkson recounted 


its architecture, and recapitulated the salient 
points in the roof controversy. He briefly de- 
scribed the method adopted* last year for 
“screwing-up” the walls of the nave, and 
pointed out the peculiarities of the porches. 
An opportunity did not present itself for an 
ascent of the tower, but considerable time 





———__ 
was spent in the east end of the ch 
1,5001. required to increase the invested fund of |In the transepts, the quaint and Primitive 





baluster columns of the triforium 9. 
attracted attention; and in the Saint’s Cha) ; 
were noticed the shrine of St. Alban 2 
of the fragments of which have been 
covered of late years and pieced together 
after being used as rubble for a wall), 4; 
tomb of Duke Humphrey, and the oa 
oak rocd-loft, whence the monks kept watch 
over the shrine. The tombs of Abbots 
Ramryge and Wheathamstead, the Wallingford 
screen, and other features of this part of the east 
end of the Abbey having been noticeg th 
visitors passed into the lady-chapel, which Pind 
presents the appearance of a masons’ shop 
The remains of the shrine of St. Amphibalag 
(also discovered within the last few 
attracted some attention, as did the sculptured 
figures on the window-jambs and mulliongs— 
believed to be unique in England. After half 
an hour’s look from beneath umbrellas at the 
exterior of the building, the visitors separated 
though not without hearty thanks to Mr. Clarkson 
for the efficient and agreeable way in which he 
had performed the duties of cicerone, 








ENGINEERS IN INDIA. 


THE engineer who has newly arrived ip 
India has barely had time to make ont the 
meaning of all that meets his view, or to aggegg 
his prospects, before he is placed under orders 
for some inland destination. The glare and 
heat, the peculiarities of life occasioned by 9 
despotic form of government, the bewildering 
because apparently formless structure of native 
society, and the manners and customs of his 
countrymen established in the East, give a 
novelty which makes the portals of India 
romantic. The rew-comer is, however, at once 
impressed with the greatly-enhanced cost of 
everything. The old Indian practice of charging 
rapees for shillings is by no means extinct, 
Then the rents paid for their houses by Europeans 
are exorbitant. The young engineer hears ofan 
amount equal to the whole of his salary being 
given for a very ordinary residence, with bare, 
whitewashed walls, unfurnished, and built of 
very coarse materials. So with a very well- 
defined scale of salary, and tolerably easily 
guessed prospects of promotion, it is a matter 
of wonder when he himself can occupy one of 
these airy mansions at such a heavy rental. 
Who, again, he ponders, can be the people who 
purchase the wares in the shops at prices which 
would make his own bag of rupees now so heavy 
that he can hardly carry it in the hand, dis 
appear before very ordinary wants could b3 sup- 
plied? How can Europeans do any work after 
seven a.m. and before five p.m. out of doors, 
when none of the Presidency folk stir during 
the intervening hours, except in covered 
carriages ? Questions like these crowd on the 
mind. But as a matter of fact the state of 
British society at the Presidency towns is 
readily explained. It is the oldest and best-paid 
officials who as a rule live there, and their 
salaries range from 1,400/. to 4,000/. a year. 
The rate of remuneration is calculated to 
compensate for the expense of living, and 
they can afford to pay rupees for shillings. 
The principal Indian shops depend immensely 
on the up-country orders they receive. There 
are civil servants throughout India receiving, 
in considerable numbers, incomes between 
1,000/. and 2,0001. a year; afew military staff 
officers are about as well off; and the expendi- 
ture by the rumerous military messes gives 
rise toa brisk trade in domestic stores. The 
Presidency firms likewise act as depéts and 
agencies for other shops in the interior. The 
work to be performed at the Presidencies 38, 
moreover, literary and contemplative, and not 
of the kind calling for exertions in the su, 
which accounts for the use of vehicles and the 
short time daily during which Europeans are to 
be seen moving about. There is little or nothing 
in the appearance of the Presidency engineering 
officesof control to indicate the nature of the work 
done in the country generally. The heads of the 
department seem overwhelmed, and have scarcely 
time for any but the briefest conversation, while 
there are rooms, packed with clerks, seemingly 
abstracted in thought, absorbed in writing, of 
hurrying to ask for instructions ; it would, how- 
ever, be perplexing to follow an engineer to the 
out-districts, without some idea of the mail 
springs which set the secretarial machinery 








building in 1877 (Builder, vol. xxxv., pp, 106-103), 
t Bee p. 610, ante, 


* See Builder, vol, xxxvi., pp. 465, 475, 


going on its assiduous course, and the plan on 
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ghich works are executed. The Indian Public 
Works Department took its rise in the provision 
of barrack accommodation for the European 
troops, and in the necessity for military roads 
to connect distant stations together. As long 
as the country is held by British garrisons, this 
york has to be attended to, and furnishes an 
amount of employment that is of a steady 
sature; for when barracks are built they have 
io be kept in good repair, and when roads are 
constracted they must be maintained. Of late 
ears railways have superseded roads along 
the main lines of traffic, and though the 
chief railroads are not directly worked by 
the State, the statistics are compiled by, and 
the audit of the accounts rests with, the 
Pablic Works Offices. Hence a great deal of 
engineering routine has to be disposed of in 
India, as in other countries where roads and 
railways are among the defences of the empire. 
Bat the Hast India Company was a trading cor- 
poration, and the element of speculation entered 
largely into their system of public works. The 
iculture of the natives is carried on mainly 
by cottiers, working upon borrowed capital, and 
not by substantial farmers, so that raising a 
crop with the least expenditure of labour and 
manure is essential to the ability of such culti. 
vators to pay a high land-tax. In the south of 
India rice is a crop which meets this obligation. 
By turning the silt-laden river-waters on to the 
flat lands of the deltas, or by impounding the wash 
of the rains in tank reservoirs, for the satura- 
tion of low-lying patches in the valleys, a rice- 
crop is raised with the very minimum of trouble 
and outlay. Land thus irrigated can afford to 
pay 5rupees an acre, against the 1 rupee or 
2 rapees which the people can pay who have to 
tilland manure their acres to get a crop; in 
consequence there has been an increasing official 
effort to lay additional land under rice cultiva- 
tion. No Government ever, it has been urged, 
had such facilities of increasing its revenue as 
the Indian, able to get two or three times the 
rental from irrigated as from ordinary cultivated 
land; but, like all other schemes offering. un- 
limited profit with comparatively small outlay, 
it will be found that the increase of revenue 
fom the irrigation of rice is only obtained by 
the depression of the other branches of agri- 
culture which are better worth encouragement. 
Somuch is this felt to be the case that irriga- 
tin works are not now permitted to be termed 
agricultural. But a very large part of the duty 
of the Government engineers is connected with 
the State-protected growth of rice and other irri- 
gated produce. Another peculiarity of Indian 
public works is their almost exclusive dependence 
upon the budget of the year. There is no cer- 
tainty that a work once begun will be carried 
through. Provision is made year by year, and 
u0 arrangements lasting beyond twelve months 
can be definitively assured. This introduces a 
curious hesitation into the Department, gives 
rise to constant reorganisations in the different 
establishments, and a fluctuation in aims and 
operations that is to be seen in no other Indian 
department. As a matter of fact, Indian public 
works are a much simpler matter to consider 
than is usually supposed. It may startle some, 
but the fact is that very few large works have 
ever been undertaken by the Public Works 
Agency prior to the very recently-constructed 
State railways. This is easily seen by the 
trifling number of engineers who have received 
any public decoration for the works with which 
they had been connected. There are only two 
or _ names x oy rise to recollection. 
arge works of India are :—1. The Grand 
Trunk Road, from Calcutta to Peshawnr, which, 


towerer, was opened up in sections, under 
veral officers, and even distinct local ad- 
munistrations, 2, The Godavery weir and 


bg a8 well as the weirs and canals in 
. “4njore and Kistnah districts, for which 
= Avior Cotton has received the prin. 
- petit, 3. The Ganges Canal, planned by 
J roby Cantley. 4. The lighthouses, on 
be a reefs, such as at Alquada, on the coast 
de urmah. The engineers who have taken 
= in these constructions are the persons who, 
er at present or till lately, have held the 
aa” ene in the Public Works Depart- 
ng 4 18 not that a variety of useful works 
pow A been carried out in India reflecting 
bat £ = & considerable number of engineers, 
wate A above are the only really large 
a ¥ ich have been calculated to confer 
' The few extensive works enumerated 





Were quickly superseded in importance by the! 


d railways, which do not belong to 


the class of works executed by Government 
agency, but quite take the wind out of the sails 
of the Public Works Department, have been 
made as @ mere matter of business under 
London Boards, and are not thought off when 
Indian Public Works are the topic of discussion. 
The engineer, before landing, has heard so 
much of the requirements of India, and the large 
sums spent annually, that his expectations are 
raised to a pitch that the actual operations of 
the Department, as seen on arrival, are likely to 
disappoint. Of course it must be so when there 
are no works of any magnitude in course of con- 
struction by the Department of Public Works, 
and grants are limited by the budget of the 
passing year. Before entering further into the 
nature of Indian public works, it is advisable to 
take a look at the interior of British India. 
There is a great sameness all over the country. 
The stations containing Europeans are of two 
classes ; those which are cantonments for 
troops, and the rest, which contain only civil 
officials. Each district contains one or more 
of these European positions, forming usually 
the head quarters of the senior engineers. 
Military cantonments are of different sizes. The 
largest contains a general and his staff, a mili- 
tary magistrate, the regimental messes, a club 
of some sort, a Freemasons’ lodge, some shops, 
and a few pensioned warrant-officers and sol- 
diers. What distinguishes the occupation of the 
military and civil servants, and imparts their 
distinguishing bents, is that the duties of the 
former are exclusively confined to the limits of 
the station. There is nosort of tie between the 
military residents and the native population of 
the districts. Every locality beyond the station 
boundary ranks as the Jungle. Their associa- 
tions are peculiarly English, and after the 
morning parade of the troops, the chief con- 
sideration is a proper style of dress, a smart 
social code, paying and receiving visits, and the 
evening promenade and dinner. Shooting parties 
are now rare, travelling is mostly confined to rail- 
way journeys, and leave is taken either to a hill 
sanatorium or to England. Conversation hardly 
turns upon Indian matters, as what affects the 
native population is not brought home in any 
way to the members of regiments or the staff, 
Indian politics ran so much nowadays on frontier 
questions, and the European army has nothing 
to do with the affairs of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the inland stations. The civil ser- 
vants live close to the cantonment where there 
is cne, having very often a large native town 
in close contiguity, which furnishes a fertile 
group of police cases, and is commonly a hot- 
bed of litigation. The senior civil officials are 
much tied down to head-quarters, and form an 
integral portion of the society of the station ; 
so that it is only the junior officials in civil 
employ who move much about, and see the 
natives in their own villages. .In the smaller 
stations where there are no military forces, the 
European community consists of the district 
judge, the collector of revenue, the joint magis- 
trate, the assistant collector, the chaplain, the 
doctor, the officer of police, and the executive 
engineer. In this case, moving about the 
country is a relief from the tedium of every- 
day existence, and a society entirely composed 
of hard-working, pre-occupied men and their 
families. Native opinion is more noticed, the 
contact with natives is closer, and their doings 
are objects of curiosity and interest. Punctilio 
is of less moment, and habits of simplicity are 
encouraged. Altogether, British influence of 
the soundest type is wielded from these small 
stations, and they are free from the scoundrels 
and riff-raff who collect round the bazaars 
where there are troops. The engineer, after 
joining at head-quarters, rapidly finds that the 
Public Works Department consists of but two 
classes—secretaries and overlookers. This is, 
perhaps, most noticeable on what are termed 
the ordinary public works. The State railways 
form a separate category, and as they are the 
only works of any size entered upon with the 
determination to carry them to completion at a 
regular pace, may be considered as lying out- 
side the domain of public works proper. 
The latter consists of the roads, bridges, 
barracks, public edifices, harbours, drainage, 
navigation, and irrigation canals. There are 
scarcely any positions in which an engineer is 
exclusively engaged in designing works to be 
carried out by contractors. The engineer who 
plans is at the same time called upon to manage 
the financial details of construction, to hire, 
control, and pay the labour. There are no means 
of advancing an efficient engineer except by 





making him into a secretary. The reason of 
this is that there are no large works on which 
the services of an engineer are required for the 
mere preparation of the designs, and advice 
during construction. India is divided off into a 
dozen different provincial administrations, each 
presenting a Public Works budget. Certain 
sums are sanctioned annually for each province 
according to its revenue and extent, and then 
the Local Public Works secretaries decide how 
these grants will be spent. The provinces are 
divided off themselves again into civil districts, 
under collectors of revenue, and to each dis- 
trict an executive engineer, with probably one 
or more assistant engineers, is posted. The 
districts have their annual allotment out of the 
budget. The exact manner in which these allot- 
ments are to be utilised is a very complicated 
matter of arrangement, giving rise to a great 
deal of secretary’s work. But when once made, 
the actual expenditure is closely watched by a 
series of elaborate checks. The executive engi- 
neer is permitted the very smallest amount of 
discretion, and has to refer for constant instruc- 
tions to his secretary’s office. Itisa sine qua 
non that the budget grant be expended within 
the year, otherwise whena per-centage is struck 
of how the charges for salaries compare with 
the outlay upon works, and a heavy lapse, as 16 
is termed, has raised this, there is a discussion 
as to a reduction of the number of engineers by 
transfer to a distance. The civil districts are 
subdivided in their turn, and of one of the sub- 
divisions a newly-arrived engineer usually as- 
sumescharge. Upon coming out to India he per- 
haps expected to join some large work in progress, 
where there was a call for professional science, 
heavy calculations to make in office, elaborate 
plans to be drawn, and lines of section to be 
levelled and laid down on the ground. Instead 
of this, he takes up his quarters at some native 
town in the centre of his subdivision, and is 
immersed in the expenditure of numerous petty 
grants upon road repairs, revenue buildings, and 
rural irrigation works. Possibly there is a small 
police-station, court, or school-house to be built. 
To aid these are a swarm of low-paid natives of 
inferior caste, and one or two native clerks 
experienced in the voluminous accounts of the 
Department. The system gone upon evidently 
is that no one except a European is capable of 
being trusted with money. Consequently great 
stress is laid on the engineer making payments 
with his own hands, it being presumed that 
native palms are so sticky that much of the 
public works money would never reach the 
actual labourers unless disbursed by a European 
or under his close check. It has to be remarked, 
however, that the Public Works is the only 
department in which native agency 1s com- 
pletely distrusted, as the collectors of revenue 
do all their business by judiciously distributing 
it to native coadjutors of various degrees. The 
engineer stationed in the district compiles at 
stated times his estimates for all kinds of works 
proposed for the year, and submits them for 
sanction. It is a cardinal and excellent prin- 
ciple of the Department that no outlay of money 
can take place except upon sanctioned estimates. 
The preparation of these documents, however, 
is a formidable matter in some cases, when 
minute details are demanded for works of a 
simple kind, and ends in every item having to 
be entered on paper before it can be reduced to 
accomplishment. The smallest deviation from 
programme has to be explained by letter. So 
that there is probably no country in the world 
in which the simplest piece of work gives rise to 
so much wielding of the pen and use of ink as 
India. There are several things which combine to 
enhance this peculiarity. It takes four natives at 
least to perform the same task as one European 
labourer or artisan, so that ledger accounts of 
wages have necessarily quadrupled the number 
of entries and bulk of English contractors’ 
accounts. Then there is the custom of a 
monthly settlement of claims, which is universal 
throughout India. Most of an engineer’s returns 
are monthly, so that here again the clerical 
accumulations are bulky compared with quar- 
terly returns. Another reason for so much 
writing being resorted to in India is referable 
to the climate. It is impossible to be out of 
doors for pleasure between the hours of nine 
a.m. and four p.m. The sun is too powerful, 
and produces highly unpleasant sensations in 
those exposed to it between those hours. It is 
the case, speuking generally, that throughout 
the year every one who possibly can stays 
indoors between the forenoon and afternoon 





hours. What, then, is to be done to fill up this 
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space of time with anything resembling en- 
gineering work? Receiving and answering a 
shoal of letters exactly fills the vacuum, so that 
the table of every Indian official is crowded 
with posted envelopes every morning, according 
to the extent of his jurisdiction. If these did 
not come in he would have the obnoxious sensa- 
tion of having no ready-cut-out day’s work to 
perform. Concede certain powers to assistant 
engineers, and certain higher powers to en- 
gineers of districts, and there would be few 
references to the secretary; but abridge such 
concessions, and a deluge of correspondence 
invades the secretariat, because it has to be 
recollected that the sums of money spent on 
individual works are really in themselves very 
moderate, and the works now undertaken are of 
inconsiderable magnitude, and scattered over 
an immense area. There is little a person of 
ordinary experience cannot decide on the spot 
without asking for afurther opinion ; but under 
centralised Governments the chain has to be 
pulled through every link before effective work 
can be commenced. 

It is rare in India for an engineer of any class 
to be put in charge of a single work capable 
of occupying his entire energies, such as a line 
of road, a bridge, or a fine building. He must 
take up a charge of a certain extent in square 
miles, and do the best he can for any work that 
chances to fall within those limits. By great 
good luck there may be some sort of house in 
the locality he can rent from Government; 
otherwise the engineer has to reside in a tent, 
and, when moving about, lodge anywhere he can, 
in tool-sheds or native buildings. A diary of all 
inspection excursions is kept, and sent monthly 
to the local secretariat. As Government gives 
a solatium in the form of travelling allowance, 
about ten shillings a day for short journeys, 
and one shilling a mile for long and rapid tours, 
these diaries are closely scrutinized. They also 
serve to show how far payments have been 
made by the engineer himself, and whether the 
vigilance that is supposed to keep the natives 
from idling and peculation has been exer- 
cised. Indeed, the engineer observes that his 
repute as a departmental agent rises the farther 
and the oftener he travels. He is able to write 
from day to day about a fresh item of work, and 
thus is constantly before the notice of the 
secretariat, either inviting positive instructions 
or suggesting instances of the value that his 
presence has been in furtherance of work and 
prevention of abuses.* 








A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT.+ 


My paper bears, I am afraid, a rather hack- 
neyed title, but at the time I received a request 
to read one I was in the fair city of Verona, in 
the midst of my peregrinations, and conse- 
quently unable at that time to name a more 
definite subject. Taking a long-looked-for oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of some of 
the architectural gems which adorn other soil 
than that of Britain, I determined last year to 
spend some months in a journey on what we 
call the “Continent” ; and as everything across 
the Channel was new to me, I decided to spend 
a portion of the time in France, and the rest in 
Italy. In choosing the route which I followed, 
I may say that I did so in order to gratify 
certain personal wishes, so that I do not pretend 
to suggest it as a model. On the contrary, it 
may be contended that it would have been 
better to work more thoroughly some one or 
more districts; this, however, would not have 
given one the broader field which a more pro- 
longed tour makes one capable of surveying. . . 

Route.—It may be as well that I should briefly 
indicate the route I pursued, so that you may 
understand the limits covered by these remarks. 
Starting from Paris, I visited Chartres and 
Orleans, whence I followed the valley of the 
Loire to Nantes,—a district well known for its 
picturesque chiteaux, I next skirted the coast 
of Britanny, traversed Normandy, and returned 
to Paris by way of Amiens, Beauvais, &c. 
Leaving Paris once more, I took a long journey 
to the South of France, halting, amongst other 
places, at Sens, Nevers, Auxerre, Bourges, 
Limoges, Perigueux, Cahors, Toulouse, Carcas- 
sonne, Arles, Avignon, and Nimes; then going 
north-by-east vid Le Puy, Lyons, Grenoble, and 
Chambery, reached Geneva. Taking a pleasant 
holiday through Switzerland, — crossing the 

* To be continued. 


_ t Read at the Architectural Association, on the 6th 
inst., by Mr. Hampden W, Pratt. 








romantic Pass of St. Gotthard and a flying visit 
to the Swiss-Italian lakes,—Milan was “ struck,” 
as the Americans say. Passing thence from 
town to town of North Italy, Venice was 
reached, and, further south, Bologna and Ra- 
venna. Crossing the Apennines, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, &c., were visited; and on the 
returp journey, Orvieto, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, 
Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Genoa, and Turin. 
Halting at Dijon on my way back to Paris, I 
thus completed a ramble of some 6,000 or 7,000 
miles in eight months. : 

Natural Sitwation.—In natural and romantic 
situation we have nothing in England to com- 
pare with our foreign friends, picturesque group- 
ing being by no means rare,—more especially 
south of the Apennines, where so many Medizval 
cities still crown the summit of irregular 
eminences, and strike the traveller with wonder 
and delight. Such are Arezzo, Perugia, Assissi, 
Spoleto, Orvieto, and Siena, the latter being 
built on three hills, each forming a separate 
arm, and radiating from a common centre, 
where there is a fine amphitheatrical piazza. 
Florence, too, might be counted in this list, 
although it is chiefly its surrounding heights, 
with their villas and churches, from which one 
looks down upon the famous city on the Arno. 
In France most of you are familiar with Mont 
St. Michel, which is unsurpassed for picturesque- 
ness, while Loches, Perigueux, Carcassonne, 
Avignon, Le Puy, and Lyons may aiso be noted. 
In picturesqueness of buildings themselves, ‘.e., 
in outline and grouping, the French are far 
ahead of the Italians, and, in some respects, of 
us; but in detail our Medizval work is infinitely 
better; although the Italian brick, terra-cotta, 
and marble detail is refined and pleasing. But 
our national character is stamped on our work : 
there seems, and is, something real and substan- 
tial about it, and let us hope that we in the 
present day may not trifle with so goodly an 
inheritance. 

Arrangement of Churches: Italy.—With the 
limited time at my disposal, I can only touch 
lightly a few matters of observation and study, 
and as in my journey from place to place I was 
perhaps more particularly struck with the variety 
and interesting arrangement of ecclesiastical 
buildings, I propose to dwell chiefly on this, 
reserving for the close a few more general 
remarks. 

Early Basilicas.—Whether the basilicas were 
actually converted jinto Christian churches, or 
suggested the form which was first adopted, is 
not a question upon which I shall here enter. 
In Rome and Ravenna we find the earliest and 
best examples of the simple basilica type, with 
sundry variations. At 8S. Cosma e Damiano, 
Rome, is a nave and apse without aisles. At 
Ravenna, we universally find no transept, but 
nave, aisles, and an apse, as at S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, S. Apollinare Nuovo, and S. Apol- 
linare in Classe. The fine patriarchal basilica 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore has transepts of same 
depth as aisles; while at S. Prassede the 
transepts project beyond. S. Paolo fuori le 
Mura and the Lateran Church furnish examples 
of a nave with double aisles, transept, and apse. 
Unfortunately, all these churches are not spared 
to us in their original condition. Those at 
Ravenna are perhaps most intact, while Sta. 
Maria Maggiore was altered and added to in 
the twelfth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
8. Paolo fuori le Mura, once the finest, was 
destroyed by fire in this century, and is now 
rebuilt on its original grand scale, and wears a 
modern and expensive dress. The Lateran 
Church has also been destroyed by earthquake 
and fire; rebuilt, and altered at various times. 
Of course, I might mention other early churches, 
such as S. Clemente, Rome, where the present 
twelfth-century building is erected above, but 
not following, the walls of a fourth-century 
basilica, and where there is a good example of 
an atrium. 8S. Lorenzo faori le Mura might 
also be named, though the basilica, rebuilt in 
the ‘sixth century, was much altered in the 
thirteenth. Let us now take a survey of 
Medizval and subsequent times, and see what 
modifications were adopted. 

Medieval Basilican Churches.—It is an excep- 
tion to find lateral chapels to nave, but these 
occur at Verona Cathedral; §. Giovanni e 
Paolo, Venice; 8. Petronio, Bologna; Parma 
Cathedral; S. Croce, Florence; Orvieto Cathe- 
dral; and the Certosa di Pavia. While speaking 
of chapels, I would here remark the good effect 
of placing a series of eastern chapels to tran- 
septs. At SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice, and 





at Sta. Anastasia, Verona, there are two to each 
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transept. At the Frari, Venice ,t , 
Sta. Croce, Florence, has.a row of _— ae 
side. Another plan oceasionally met with is 
choir raised some 7 ft. or 8 ft. above the level 
of the nave, and approached by a flight of 
steps on each side, below being a crypt, entered 
by an arcade from the centre of the nave, ang 
with a descent of about 4 ft. These Roman, 
esque crypts present quite a forest of smal) 
columns, dividing the area into a number of 
aisles or alleys. They are usually used gg " 
winter choir, and are much warmer than the 
upper part of the church, as I can 
testify, though when crowded, as they freque 
are, with worshippers, the atmosphere ig gue) 
as to force one to beat a hasty retreat. We 
see examples of this treatment at San Zenone 
Verona ; S. Miniato al Monte, Florence ; Fiesole 
Cathedral, and Piacenza, Parma, and Modeng 
cathedrals. Theprovision ofa triforium 

is occasionally seen. This arrangement, for the 
accommodation of women, occurs in the 
basilicas of 8S. Agnese and 8. Lorenzo fuori | 
Mura, Rome, and at a later period in Sany 
Ambrogio, Milan, and the cathedrals of Pigg, 
Lucca, and Parma. The double-aisled chareh 
is not often met with in Italy. Besides the two 
previously alluded to, viz., 8. Giovanni in 
Laterano and §. Paolo fuori le Mura, I 
meution Pisa and Milan cathedrals, both of 
which have transept aisles as well, and Pisa 
double choir aisles. I may refer here to the 
curious treatment at Pisa Cathedral of continuing 
the triforium gallery across the transepts; this 
gallery extends over the two aisles, but is re. 
duced to the width of one aisle across the tran. 
sept. This feature does not commend itself to 
one, for the transepts are already long and 
narrow between their aisles, and this makes 
them look more so; it, moreover, destroys the 
effect of the cross plan, and the idea suggests an 
after-fillingin. Thetransepts of Lucca Cathedral 
are also treated in a somewhat similar way, but 
instead of the gallery being carried across, there 
is only a wall pierced with similar openings to 
the triforium, and no passage of communication, 
and, further, the transept itself is divided longi. 
tudinally into two aisles by a similar archway 
and piercings, the effect of which is by no means 
bad. 

Round Churches and Baptisteries.—I now 
come to that important and interesting class of 
buildings which leave a marked impression op 
the visitor to Italy. I refer to the numerous 
churches and baptisteries of a round snd 
octagonal plan, and to which a domical cover- 
ing seems so natural and appropriate. The 
Pantheon at Rome was perhaps the first Pagan 
temple that was transformed into a Christian 
church, the consecration taking place A.D. 609, 
some six centuries after it is supposed to have 
been built. This building is too well known to 
need description,—suffice it to say that we have 
an example in this of a domed building, which 
has withstood the storm of ages, and which 
nothing short of an earthquake seems likely to 
destroy. In the same city, or rather outside 
the walls, is the circular Church of 8. Costanza, 
covered with a dome of about 70 ft. diameter, 
and surrounded by a barrel-vaulted aisle, open 
ing into the central part by an arcade of sixteen 
circular arches, supported on double columns 
(one behind the other). This building be 
erected by Constantine as a monument to. . 
daughter Constantia, and was not converted 7 
a church till 1256. On the Ccelius 18 the 
interesting Church of San Stefano fee 
noted for its great ‘size, and originally come : 
ing of a circular space, about 70 ft. a“ * 
surrounded by two aisles, making 4 rp 
diameter of about 210 ft. It was erecte b 
the end of the fifth century, but sabsequeyy 
fell to ruin, and in the fifteenth century 
enclosing wall was formed by filling in the — 
between the columns dividing the two als 
At the foot of the Palatine is San Tete 
another round church, erected probably at t : 
end of the sixth or beginning of the ty 
century, and supposed to occupy the we + 
temple. Adjoining the Lateran] Neg Pe 
the ancient baptistery,—S. Giovanni in 70 
—erected in-the fourth or fifth century: 
The interior consists of an octagon, + ed 
in two heights, covered by ap octagonal be ; 
and surrounded by an aisle. Ravenna Ciht 





our attention next. Here we find Sta. erin 
gosmedin, a small octagonal domed bul 
said to have been an Arian baptietery> 22 
sixth-century mosaics being added gay” a ae 
adapted to the Roman Catholic faith. 





ing the cathedral is a larger paptistery, sls 
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nal and ae — yess din the 
tury, and sti ains its font of that 
ws — interesting of all, however, is the 
Church of San Vitale, consecrated in 547, and 
ied as the earliest Byzantine church in 
Italy- This singular building consists of what 
nay be termed a foliated octagon, surmounted 
by circular cupola, and surrounded by a 
regalar-sided octagonal aisle, over which is a 
y. Hach vonage > ag Haye of the inner 
n is pierced with a triple round-arched 
arcade both 5 the ground-floor and gallery levels, 
god the base of the dome is pierced by a two- 
light window over each recess. The continuity 
of the aisle and gallery is broken by the forma- 
tin of @ choir, which projects beyond the 
and is apsidal-ended. On the opposite 
side to the choir is the principal entrance, now 
pily disused, being rendered inaccessible 
owing to @ large cloister or parade-ground 
attached to a@ barrack. The raising of the 
whole level of the city has affected this as well 
ag the other churches, the floor being raised 
about 3 ft. above its original level. The effect 
of the ane is — spoilt by the 

iating on the walls and dome, in horribl 
clever chiaroscuro, the colour being in seem 
contrast with the beautiful mosaics in the choir 
and the rich marble veneering of the lower part 
of the walls and piers. The Church of 8. 
Lorenzo at Milan is another domed octagonal 
building; it is surrounded by an aisle, and has 
four semicircular apses. The date of this is, I 
believe, uncertain, but it has been ascribed to 
the same period as that of San Vitale. At 
Perugia is the round Church of S. Angelo, sup- 
to be of the sixth ceutury; the central 
part is about 40 ft. diameter, and has an arcade 
of sixteen circular arches, with a surrounding 
aisle; the central part is sixteen-sided on the 
exterior, but no dome exists. The baptistery at 
ees _ — cathedral. There 
seems to be some doubt as to the date of its 
erection, Some ascribing it to the seventh or 
eighth century ; its present character being the 
work of subsequent periods, and its present use 
dating from the twelfth century. It is a large 
octagonal building, with a square recess on one 
side, A narrow gallery surrounds the interior, 
and at the summit of the cupola is a small 
lantern erected in the sixteenth century, before 
which it is said to have been lighted like the 
Pantheon,—an arrangement which would be 
advantageous at the present day to those who 
wish to see the beautiful mosaics on the dome 
aud are deprived of that pleasure except on the 
very brightest of days. 8. Sepolcro, Bologna, is 
probably of the ninth or tenth century. The 
central part is twelve-sided, and covered with a 
dome of corresponding shape. A twelve-arched 
arcade opens into the surrounding aisle, the 
outer wall of which is octagonal. The building 
throughout is constructed of brick including the 
dome and columns of the arcade. I should 
mention that this church forms a part of what 
18 considered one of the curiosities of Bologna, 
the peculiarity consisting of there being seven 
churches all united together, built at various 
, and occupying different levels. I was 

rather curious to investigate this stran um 
of buildings known as the Church of San Ste 
fano, after the bewildering and fanciful ideas of 
= Thad been the recipient from more than 
Tal urist ; for you must know that tourists in 
Y particularly get so much led about by 
nose and mystified by their Anglo-Franco- 
their guides that I fear many return to 
homes with a very confused notion of 
places and things. Well, here is a rough d 
plan of the buildings onli h N 2S. 1. 
rl L saan ch No. 1 is a late 
uninteresting building, from which No. 2 
(8. Sepolcro) is entered by a, descent of a few 
a tesa sayoan, I have just described; it 
tntog bit Shur of aut eos 
» and dedicated to 8. Pietro e Paolo 
wayson the east of the baptistery lead into 

& sort of atrium, which forms No.4 hi 

t . 4, while a 
= of steps in one angle leads to an eleventh- 
cyt crypt, under the east end of No. 1; this 
both hen Ss bes - Pn 6 = — 
a an e crypt, and is 
b> wrk caclosing the north and west sides of 
eter pe nay rt ie to asup- 
3 while No. 7 is an irregular- 
= vi me Ga he ovonted mise 
pd far-fetched. The hentiatery at Pick ono 
oe in 1153, but remained unfinished 
fourtes . me, and was only completed in the 
mth century, It is circular on plan, and 
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about 100 ft. in diameter; within this circum- 
ference being an aisle all round with a gallery 
over, and an arcade of twelve arches to both 
stories; the upper part of the wall on the 
exterior becomes a polygon of twenty sides. 
Covering the whole is a double twelve-sided 
dome, the inner one conical, and the outer 
hemispherical. An unpleasant outline results 
from the cone rising upwards of 30 ft. above 
the outer dome. In the same city is the small 
church of 8. Sepolero, commenced in the same 
year as the baptistery, and by the same archi- 
tect, Diotisalvi; it is an octagonal building, also 
containing an aisle, and was built for the 
Knights Templars. The baptistery at Padua 
dates from the twelfth century, and is interest- 
ing on account of its unusual plan, which is a 
square surmounted by a circular dome, on the 
east side being a small apse, also domed ; four- 
teenth-century frescoes cover the walls and 
dome, and make a delightful interior. At 
Cremona there is an octagonal domed baptistery, 
erected towards the close of the twelfth century, 
and at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
the fine baptistery at Parma was built. The 
exterior is octagonal, and the interior sixteen- 
sided, with two galleries carried round, and 
covered with a dome. The latest of this series 
of baptisteries was the one at Pistoja, erected in 
the fourteenth century, and built in the cha- 
racteristic Pisan style, but possessing a very 
bald interior ; it is octagonal, and has a lantern 
at the summit of the cupola, and possesses an 
external pulpit. 

Domed Churches.—I now come to 8S. Mark’s, 
Venice, commenced at the close of the tenth 
century. Its plan of a Greek cross, covered 
with five cupolas, is familiar to you all. This 
arrangement alone is sufficient to interest and 
delight one, but when to that is added the mar- 
vellous wealth of colour on the walls, vault, and 
pavement, our enthusiasm knows no bounds: 
we are entranced; and no words can adequately 
express our feelings. Of all buildings that have 
ever been described and analysed, perhaps none 
have been more thoroughly and lovingly so than 
S. Mark’s by our architectural poet, Mr. Ruskin, 
and, indeed, so far has his zeal carried him in 
this respect that he seems to find throughout 
nothing but what is beautiful and consistent, 
though I venture to think that there are others 
who are not prepared to go with him to some of 
his extreme points, in which apology may be 
said to take the place of what would be blame 
in any other building. Somewhat analogous to 
8. Mark’s, though with no real resemblance, is 
the Church of Sant’ Antonio, Padua, erected in 
the thirteenth century. It consists of nave 
and aisles, transept, and apsidal choir, sur- 
rounded by an aisle and chapels, the whole 
crowned by seven cupolas. In spite, however, 
of this grand conception, the interior suffers from 
poverty of treatment, while the exterior at first 
sight has an uncomfortably - crowded look. 
Viewed, however, at a little distance, the group 
assumes more pleasing form, and the several 
domes surrounding the more pronounced central 
one, together with the lofty and slender octagonal 
minarets, constitute a unique and striking whole. 
The dome forms, too, a prominent feature at 
the Duomo, Florence, Siena Cathedral, Pisa Cathe- 
dral, and S. Peter’s, Rome, &c. Just a word, then, 
about the plans of these buildings. That of 
Sta. Maria del Fiore, Florence, consists of an 
immense octagon, 138 ft. 6 in. internal diameter, 
surmounted by a lofty dome of corresponding 
plan. On the north, south, and east sides are 
semi-octagonal-ended arms, each surrounded by 
five chapels, and west of the octagon a long nave 
and aisles divided into four enormous groined 
bays. Siena Cathedral has an unequal-sided 
hexagon at crossing; a squinch at each angle 
converts this into a twelve-unequal-sided figure, 
covered by @ circular dome. A small lantern 
crowns the summit of the dome, as at Florence. 
The plan of Pisa Cathedral I have before re- 
ferred to. At the crossing is an elliptical dome, 
which cannot be regarded as satisfactory either 
internally or externally. The dome of 8. Peter’s 
is of course known the wide world over, and all 
I would remurk here is, that one only regrets 
that so important and striking a feature of the 
interior should be incapable of being seen except 
at an unreasonable distance.* 








French Architectural Congress.—The 
Congrés des Architectes Frangais will be held 
next week in Paris, commencing on the 16th inst. 


ON THE ART.CULTURE OF THE UPPER 
CLASSES, FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF AN ART-WORKMAN.* 


Sin,—Fearing I may have fallen into the 
error of that numerous class of writers not con- 
spicuous for brevity or conciseness, I may be 
asked to define my definition, and therefore beg 
to explain that, by art-culture, I refer chiefly to 
“the fine arts as applied to decorative pur- 
posés,—a sympathy with their asthetic charac- 
ter and knowledge of their right application.” 
I know that poetry, music, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and the drama, are arts as well as paint-~ 
ing (and all phases of beauty that appeal to the 
eye relative to and inclusive with painting) ; 
but to clear the ground further, I may state 
briefly that I confine my accusations of ignorance 
among our patrons, clients, and critics of the 
wealthy, chiefly with respect to the decorative de- 
partment of art in its broader sense, and make 
no charge in reference to a want of appreciation, 
as @ class, of poetry, painting, music, sculpture, 
and architecture; but, as regards the drama, 
I fear this exculpation cannot justly extend. 
And this I consider it germane to the subject 
briefly to consider. The drama is itself the 
most evanescent and the most powerful, the 
most fascinating and impressive, of all the arts 
of which the chief corner-stone is the divine 
element of poetry. The celestial art of music 
is, too, inseparable from it; the permanent 
beauty of form and colour in scenery and habili- 
ments are its accessories; and the grand intel- 
lectual art of the actor is its chief exponent; so 
that the anomaly seems the greater that the 
“powers that be” should be guilty, as they are, 
of the sins of omission and commission charged 
to them, of the influential support accorded to 
inanity and corruption, and of the cold and con- 
temptuous neglect meted out to virtue and 
talent. All this your journal, and, latterly, 
some others, have not too loudly or severely 
reprobated. But it may be challenged,—what 
has all that, granting its truth, to do with my 
subject? Simply this, that if the drama is so 
potent for good or evil; if it is truly an art, and 
the masses require the influence of art to elevate 
and refine their sordid natures, seeing that by 
their wicked extravagance they persist in going 
to shilling pits and sixpenny galleries when they 
can; if the fashionable instincts of society, acting 
through the noble patrons of the drama, demand 
for their delectation a something very clever, 
sparkling, and delightful, but containing litile 
that is either sound in morality or refined in 
taste,—then it must be acknowledged that one 
great avenue of improvement is closed against 
us, and worse, the influence is used more power- 
fully to corrupt and degrade; for it is much to 
be lamented that the lower orders cannot imbibe 
their vice decorously like gentlemen, but must 
obtrude it as something to be proud of (an extra 
accomplishment clumsily copied from their 
betters), and that in a manner coarse and 
offensive. We know and anticipate the rejoinder 
from an antediluvian school of moralists that 
tell you to leave the drama alone; but I do not 
anticipate any readers of the Builder affect such 
ostrich-like reasoning. Many worthy and clever 
people have no dramatic instincts, and do not 
trouble themselves about the drama; but the 
majority of mankind are otherwise constituted, 
and must feel its influence for good or ill: and 
if I fail in every other contention, my charge 
against the upper classes holds good in reference 
to the drama, painfully and incontestably. Not 
that the work of reformation has not made some 
strides already; but a cleaner sweep of abuses 
must yet be made: “indifferently well” will not 
do; they must “ reform it altogether.” 

Here the writer, having, after the manner of 
some energetic disputatious orators of the 
pulpit, thoroughly disposed of his figurative 
antagonist, has a merciful disposition to be 
grandly clement to all who ask for quarter,— 
to cease posing as a miniature of an avenging 
saint or figure of Victory,—to smooth his ruffled 
plumes, and spread his pinions on serene sky, 
and carry his indulgent reader with him to 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” 

Whilst gratefully acknowledging all recent 
moves in the direction of extension of hours 
and lowering of restrictions of museums and 
public galleries, and still asking, like poor little 
Oliver, for more, I have to point out,—what 
should be sufficiently obvious without any 
special emphasis, but does not appear, however, 
to be properly apprehended,—that none of these 








* To be continued. 





* See p. 636, ante, 
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privileges can be of much use to a man who has 
not the means or leisure to enjoy them. I am 
aware of the vague supposition that the art- 
workman, with his shorter hours and increased 
wages, has ample time and means at his dis- 
posal, if he wills, to spend them profitably. A 
little consideration of the actual circumstunces 
of the present case would, I think, greatly modify 
that impression. The general lowering of wages 
in all trades, on account of the commercial de- 
pression, is a patent fact. It is also well known 
that general education is, and has been for 
years, at a premium. Art-education is now so 
widely diffused for this country that art-labour, 
too, is much cheaper and better than even a 
few years ago, so that from that cause alone the 
ample wages of five or ten years back are 
reduced in some branches as much as 50 per 
cent.,—jewellers to wit. And as the working 
classes are, according to the playing classes, the 
specially improvident section, it is natural to 
acknowledge that some of us have got so accus- 
tomed by habit to living as near to the old rate 
of wages as possible, that, notwithstanding 
the cheapness of some provisions and clothes, 
which rent and rates quite counterbalance, and 
withont the slightest extra expenditure, there is 
@ constant struggle to meet current expenses at 
all, which can only be done, in many instances, 
by adding some kind of work, in what should be 
the leisure, to eke out the reduced wage and 
make both ends meet. So that, however repre- 
hensible this may be, and however different 
to the conduct of the upper classes in their 
spheres, there the fact is; and an evening off 
work, and a journey,—say, from Islington to 
Bethnal-green, or from Camden-town to South 
Kensington, even on a free-day,—involves for 
journey and refreshment a loss, both direct and 
indirect, and a sensible diminution of the week’s 
bread-money ; to omit such luxuries (though 
improving and essential, artistically) as the 
drama, a shilling concert, or lecture, books, 
prints, and periodicals,—the cheapest involves 
outlay and pecuniary loss. It is true we 
can do without these things,—we can let them 
severally alone,—we can merely vegetate, like 
our respected brethren the yokels. We can fly 
“far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” 
We have long since “learned to scorn delights 
and live laborious days,”—and “ weary nights” ; 
but how is this programme to be reconciled 
with that other we are bidden to follow by our 
self-complacent Mentors of the superior circles ? 
How are we at once tostop at home and practise 
economy, prudence, and all other homely virtues, 
and give up all we cannot afford, which is, in 
effect, everything, and to go and have contact 
with our fellows, enlarge our views, and perfect 
ourselves in various graces and accomplishments, 
of course in our own humble sphere? “ Art is 
long ; life is short.” Bring a fresh unwearied 
mind to your refining study. All this and more 
I would deferentially ask the way to do. Which 
are we to choose, with narrow means wasting 
at one end, and nothing worse than a weary, fast- 
wearing life, at the other? There is another con- 
sideration,—for theinterests of morality, society, 
the church. Most of us, after a few years’ 
deliberation, take unto ourselves a wife,—always 
on less than the nominal 300/. per annum, under 
which sum none but fools try to live. The 
natural result soon follows, according to old 
Bartle Massey in “ Adam Bede.” Of course the 
fools increase, multiply, and impoverish the 
earth. These are additional assistances both to 
economy and culture. Well, at least they are 
incentives to exertion. Granted. They do not 
quite stop at that, though,—they become com- 
pulsions to over - exertion, and the machine 
collapses prematurely. It is all very well for 
Smiles to tell us how Flaxman was not ruined 
for anartist by marrying. The old bachelor who 
ventured that prediction was generally conceded 
an authority on many subjects, not given, as I 
read, to speak the language of “irresponsible 
frivolity,” though more used than we moderns 
to the “‘ hair-brained chatter” of “ coffee-house 
babble,” but he spoke largely from experience 
when he made that prediction (happily for him- 
self, the experience of others). Fortunately for 
Flaxman, and to the glory of his better half, 
Sic Joshua was wrong for once. 

But admitting, for argument’s sake, that all 
wives are real helpmeets, sympathising with and 
assisting their husbands’ projects and doing 
generally as Ann Denman is said to have done. 
We know that is admitting much more than, 
strictly speaking, is warranted by facts. But, 
then, where ladies are concerned it is extremely 
ungallant to stick too precisely to,—well, “it is 


not meet that every nice offence should bear its 
comment;” but there areother small considera- 
tions generally in a family circle not mentioned 
in the interesting biographical sketch referred 
to; in short, in all these wonderful examples of 
getting on, there is a strange, a mysterious, 
reticence concerning the juvenile element. Ann 
Denman, or rather Mrs. Flaxman, you see, was 
such a pattern wife, she would not trouble her 
lord with such distractions from study as babies. 
John’s children of the brain disturbed his dreams 
sufficiently, but the registrar’s returns will show 
you that all artists’ or artisans’ wives are not 
quite so considerate. 

Tom Hood, senior, in his inimitable ‘ Ode to 
his Son,” gracefully confesses the awkward 
truth I have modestly endeavoured to indicate, 
viz., what blessed young hindrances the young 
cherubs are. But, unfortunately, we cannot all 
make capital out of our misfortune. For, sup- 
posing, on the contrary, the interruptions spoilt 
the ode instead of completing it,—that the first- 
born was not the only angel of destruction,— 
that there sprang up a noble little band of 
brothers to take the lead with, say, a sprinkling 
of sisters, to give variety and piquancy to the 
daily mélées,—and the household arrangements 
do not include a nursery away from the study 
out of ear-shot and elbow-way,—dare one of our 
young counsellers, gifted with imagination, con- 
ceive aught in this direction? ‘“ But that I am 
forbid to tell the secrets of my prison-house, I 
could a tale unfold whose lightest breath,”—but 
I need go no further, and ask, ‘ Dost like the 
picture?’’ ‘ Would’st have me paint” it for 
you? I would not so harrow up the suscepti- 
bilities of the readers of the Builder, but have 
merely raised the edge of the curtain to show 
the sceptical and perhaps friendly censor of 
our class that unless he could experience similar 
circumstances by trying to take his own advice, 
and study at home by the calm tranquillity of his 
own fireside, with the bow unbent and the quiver- 
full flying all round him in gentle sport, he does 
not know what impediments children are to 
self-improvement and general art-culture. The 
genial Bishop of Peterborough, at the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund dinner, told the world how he 
yielded to temptation, and bought a picture he 
could not afford, and what a solace and a com- 
fort that picture was ever after to him, and an 
assistance to his highest art-culture, notwith- 
standing his better half’s disapproval of his 
extravagance. Now, I should be loath to take 
a mean advantage of an after-dinner speech to 
attack the enemy on the flank, but might it not 
occur to an humble son of toil to ask what the 
moral is of this pretty incident as related? 
Certainly not that ‘ virtue is its own reward” : 
the reward is acknowledged joyfully, but not the 
virtue. How would the incident tell the other 
way: say John Smith fell away from the right 
path, and yielded to his besetting sin,—of buying 
etchings or line engravings, or translated 
classics, and his poor neglected wife pointed 
out to him,—with tears, of course (the women 
never bully in good story-books, it is always the 
men),—pointed out to him, “more in sorrow 
than in anger,” how many quartern-loaves, or 
new bcots for the boy, or even the “print” 
promised her (this very modestly) could be 
bought with the hard-earned money foolishly 
lavished on such useless rubbish! Ah! my dear 
friends, let this be a warning to you never to 
yield to evil promptings, &c.; but of course 
poor Mrs. Smith would be quite right from her 
point of view, and have a solid rather than a 
sentimental grievance. And so, for the matter 
of that, would many a struggling hard-working 
wife of a man who had eventually got on and 
improved his position, or rather, as he would 
pompously term it, “made himself.” Madam 
Palissy is held up to the contempt of all wor- 
shippers of success for her want of sympathy 
with her enthusiastic lord. The world can 
never repay Palissy the boon he left us, nor his 
wife the misery it caused her. Let us do justice 
to the humble working bee that has helped so 
materially the building of the splendid hive 
that houses the greatness of the buzzing spouse. 
The great creator of the potter’s art gloriously 
failed, and gloriously succeeded. It is not in- 
variably the case. Many failures precede great 
discoveries, and they are most divided among 
different men. Success can always claim its 
reward, but we get so dinned into us the im- 
portance of it, and its all-sufficiency, that I con- 
sider it time the harshness of the sentence 
should at least be mitigated to the man that 
tries and fails. That “nothing succeeds like 
success” is too painfully evident from the 








— 
adulation from all classes meted out to him wh, 
succeeds, no matter how. It is too generally 
inferred that a man’s success in life reflects 
nothing but credit on his moral worth, jf not 
his mental force; and the attainment of 
wealth and position, “ covereth a multitude 
of sins.” But history and all experienc, 
teach us that it by no means follows that th 
successful man is a fit study for imitation. 0, 
the contrary, it is only too palpable, by the 
demeanour and actions of some public men who 
have boasted of their success in life, that it has 
been attained, not so much by self-sacrifice, ag 
the sacrifice of others; less by self-denial than 
greed, avarice, and parsimony ; that the atric 
economy, prudence, thrift, &c., so much preached 
about in their preceptive lectures to us stro. 
gling failures, meant, when practised, long 
spells of meanness and exaction,—meant, a; 
evidenced too often afterwards, narrowing the 
mind, chilling the affections, starving the inte). 
lect, and shrinking all the generous impulses of 
humanity to the contemptible compass of g 
money-grubbing machine. With all Civilising 
influences at command, the utter neglect of 
all zesthetic culture, and the degradation of that 
higher nature, the overweighted working class 
are too debased to discover, or t00 weary to 
ary 
cultivate; and, whilst pleading guilty to the 
latter indictment with the amount of shame 
that in strict justice would attach to such con. 
fession, and no more, my simple contention ag a 
working-man is, that the majority of those who 
so sedulously point out to us such shortcomings 
would never have been in the position to do g0 
had they not themselves, to obtain that position, 
more completely neglected their own art-culture 
than we,—-sacrificing their better selves to that 
shrine of Mammon that has alone given them 
that advantage over us. And their greater oppor. 
tunities, more greatly neglected, only serve in 
the eyes of all just men to aggravate their pre. 
sumption and hypocrisy. Here I would particularly 
wish to guard against misinterpretation, against 
seeming indifferent or ungrateful to the various 
art-authorities and enlightened art-patrons not 
included in my somewhat sweeping charges. It 
would be invidious to mention names, but of 
course there are those whose few and honoured 
names are household words that are not of the 
Pecksniff-Mac-Sycophantic erew named. I need 
scarcely add, however, that the exception proves 
the rule in this as in other instances. If, in 
conclusion, there should not be apparent ade- 
quate cause for the impatience expressed in this 
letter, let it be remembered that unsolicited 
advice poured out in a continuous stream on 
undeserving if not unregarding ears, was an 
infliction that even poor Job himself lost his 
patience over when he retorted on his supposed 
friends, but indubitable censors and self-ap- 
pointed, self-satisfied critics, “No doubt ye are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with you. 
And until the modern Bildad and Zophah can 
show more justice and more satisfactory creden- 
tials, I fear their pert platitudes will not be 
received with the respect and reverence they 
consider the due of all that drops from the lips 
of our betters, irrespective of whether they 
speak sense or utter nonsense. But I would 
not part in anything approaching to anger, 
even with these cold comforters. Much of their 
offence is really more their misfortune than their 
fault, the result of aneglected education or oblique 
vision or vicious surroundings, only if they oem 
would spare us from further advice we shoul 
not then be so sorely tempted to extend to them 
the commiseration felt by Tam o’ Shanter, when 
he casts the reflection, slightly paraphrased,— 
“Ah, pe sirs, it gars me greet 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 


How mony lengthen’d sage advices 
The workman from the swell despises. 


But in the good time coming, the happy - 
of that vigorous art-revival the promise : 
whose dawn shoots many a ray of hope throug 
the murky gloom that the once honoured Eng: 
art-workman has long sighed under,—i0 
bright morn we shall all see clearer, and there- 
fore understand better, each other, to bap oo 
persion of many fallacies that distort os 
views, to the destruction - many I pet pe 
that keep us asunder, an @ final 0 sit 
of ree Mid favourite ogre, snobbishney= 
and all other obstacles that retard the — 
of that great republic of intellect, under W - 
sway alone the poor and the wealthy, the é 
ployer and artisan, art-patron and art-worket 
will see each other with the clear eyes of 


and regard each other with equal conrtesy aa 
justice. 8. Jo? 
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ciTy OF LONDON SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


Tux design marked “ Live and Learn” ap- 
ars to have been selected, as we mentioned 
jast week, for the first premium. The authors 
f this design are stated to be Messrs. B. 
: anuel and H. D. Davis. The second pre- 
miated design, “ Simplicity,” is attributed to 
yr. T. Chatfeild Clarke ; and the third, “ Play- 
and,” to Mr. T. E. Knightley. The secrecy 
with which the selection has been conducted, 
the absence, as is supposed, of any professional 
adviser, and other circumstances, appear already 
to have produced much discontent, and we have 
received some communications containing asser- 
tions concerning the truth of which we have no 
means of judging at present. 

In the meantime we give some particulars of 
the selected design as afforded by the architects 
themselves. 

The principal entrance in the centre of the 
Embankment front, arrived at by a flight of 
steps, 19 ft. wide in the clear, gives access to 
the entrance-hall of the same width, and 15 ft. 
jn height. On the one side of the entrance-hall 
gre the waiting-lobby, secretary’s outer office, 
gecretary’s office, waiting-lobby attached to the 
committee-room, and the committee-room, all 
communicating; and on the other side are the 

r’s room, the book-store and library, and 
head master’s room. Thus the whole of these 
apartments, constituting “the administration 
block,” are all inimmediate communication with 
each other, and are placed on the ground-floor 
of the Embankment front. A corridor, 10 ft. 
wide, runs the whole length of the building 
behind the administration block. The east end 
of this corridor gives access to the dining-hall, 
adjoining which is the servery, and above which 
are the kitchen, scullery, larder, accessory- 
rooms, and lifts. The west end of the corridor 
leads to the teaching block, containing on the 
ground-floor eight class-rooms, of which one is 
the head master’s class-room, communicating 
with the head master’sroom. A staircase leads 
down to the gymnasium and playground, and 
up to the remaining twelve class-rooms, the 
lecture-room, laboratory, chemistry class-room, 
and to other apartments particularised in the 
statement of accommodation. Rising behind 
the front administration block, and filling up 
the whole space between the east and west 
wings, is the hall, with its lofty front facing the 
embankment, but well recessed from it. The 
main front has been sufficiently set back from 
the embankment, to avoid building over the 
underground railway, and also to obtain a 
garden in front. 

First in importance is the teaching depart- 
ment. It fronts on to the quiet side, and not on 
to the comparatively noisy Embankment. On 
the ground-floor the head-master has the south- 
west room of the block (overlooking the Victoria 
Embankment), and has his class-room in direct 
communication with his own room. There are 
also seven other class-rooms on the ground-floor, 
all adjacent to each other: on the first-floor 
nine class-rooms, all adjacent ; and on the second 
floor three class-rooms. Each of these twenty 
class-rooms holds a maximum of forty boys. The 
minimum cubic allowance of air for each boy 
has been fixed by the committee at 140 ft., and 
with a minimum height of room of 14 ft. The 
authors have given an allowance of 200 cubic 
leet of air for each boy, with an average height 
of room of 15 ft. Each class-room has its hat 
and coat lobby, divided off from the class-room 
by a light framing, 6ft. high. Five pairs of the 
classrooms would be separated by movable 
partitions, so arranged that each pair could be 
made to form one large room. 

The width of the corridors throughout the 
teaching block is 8 ft. 

The lecture-room, laboratory, best apparatus- 
room, and practical chemistry .class-rooms,— 
constituting what may be called the science 
fection,—are all placed in intercommunication 
on the second-floor. The lecture-hall is rec- 
tangular, 56 ft. 6 in. by 48 ft., having a flat 
ceiling with a coved cornice, and with the 

corners of the room rounded off for acoustic 
purposes. The gallery is set out on an isacoustic 
curve, with the lecture-chair and table as its 
ocus. Space for 400 boys is provided in the 
wed and rows of side ceats. The hall is 
ighted by an octagon lantern rising from the 
flat ceiling. 

_ laboratory and best apparatus-room are 
kee ee eaion with the lecture-hall, 
ate With the practical chemistry class- 

» atranged as shown, for thirty pupils. 


A descent of twenty steps on the main stair- 
case leads from the ground-floor to the play- 
ground level. Here will be found the gymnasium, 
occupying the entire space below the great 
hall. Its dimensions are 89 ft. long, 49 ft. wide, 
and 24 ft. high. The covered playgrounds are 
ander both wings, and along the east, north, 
and west sides of the site, occupying 13,700 ft. 
super., or nearly one-third of an acre. The 
open playground is placed in the centre of the 
site, and contains 26,814 ft. super., or close upon 
five-eighths of an acre. Thus the gymnasium, 
with the open and covered playgrounds, covers 
more than an acre of ground. Four fives-courts, 
viz., two open and two covered, and each 30 ft. 
long by 17 ft. wide, are placed on the east of 
the site. 

The hall overlooks the Embankment front, 
but is recessed from it, and is on the first-floor. 
It is 90 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, 31 ft. high at the 
sides, and 54 ft. high in the centre. It has five 
entrances. The walls of the hall would be 
lined with wood framing for a height of about 
6 ft. up from the floor, and the space between 
this and the window cills would be filled by the 
marble memorial tablets and pictures which 
now occupy the staircase and committee-room 
walls in the present school. Here, too, would 
be placed over the door-heads or on tazzas the 
busts of the benefactors of the school. 

The dining-hall on the ground-floor, detached 
from the teaching block (but at a short and con- 
venient distance from it), is in the west wing, 
and is 59 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high. 
It is separated for its entire length from the 
great hall by a corridor 7 ft. wide. 

The ground-floor facing the Victoria Embank- 
ment is in the main devoted to the administra- 
tion of the school. 

The estimate is 51,0001., exclusive of fittings. 
The style of the early French Renaissance has 
been adopted by the authors, and the materials 
suggested for the exterior are red brick, with 
Ancaster stone dressings, and green slates for 
the roofs. 





Tue City Press of the 11th inst. displays a 
frankness which would be beyond price if there 
were no other human virtues. “It is certain 
that all the plans sent in may turn ott to be, 
to the Corporation, as useless paper. The 
Common Council may not adopt any of them, 
or agree to vote any money for an establishment 
the proposed playground of which would be 
worth about 90,000/. .. . . It is open to doubt 
whether, looking to the fact of the existence of 
an architect’s department in connexion with 
the Corporation, it is an indisputable course to 
invite designs from the profession generally. It 
leads to what the Corporation have lately 
expressed their abhorrence of, namely, can- 
vassing for patronage, and often establishes 
jealousies and bitter feelings, which are irjurious 
and ineradicable.” 

All this may be true enough, but some of 
the fifty competing architects would have been 
better satisfied if the existence of the arcbi- 
tect’s department had been remembered by the 
school committee before the best work of their 
brains was set down upon nearly 500 square 
yards of “useless paper.” Our contemporary 
should make clear what is meant by “ can- 
vassing for patronage”? in a competition under 
mettoes. As it stands it might imply discredit- 
able conduct on the part of the successful 
competitors, which is out of the question. It 
would be useful to show by a case or two tkat 
the school committee looked with disfavour on 
any design which came before them with any 
other recommendation than its own merits. 
Such examples should be made much of when 
they occur, as they are all too rare. 








A Marriage, by Meissonier.—We are not 
speaking of a picture, but of a genuine mar- 
riage performed by M. Meissonier, and yet it 
was @ very artistic event too. Mr. Sidney 
Arboin, the painter, was joined in marriage at 
Poissy, on May 30th, to Madlle. Gabrielle Bock, 
and Meissonier, being mayor of Poissy, per- 
formed the civil ceremony, his very last official 
act, for his resignation had been sent in, but, 
fortunately for the parties, not accepted by 
the appointed day. It is related that M. Meis- 
sonier wore the tricoloured scarf, his‘ badge of 
office, artistically across his breast, after the 
manner of a field-marshal, instead of around 
the waist in the ordinary fashion. The eminent 
painter of great works in small might make a 





delightful picture in recording the event. 


WESTMINSTER INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Wr have expressed somewhat strongly the 
objection we entertain to the leading idea which 
underlies the formation of this collection,—the 
exhibition not simply of the best work of people 
in the particular craft in which they have been 
trained, but their amusements out of working- 
hours, the circumstances under which they 
were produced being held to condone their 
shortcomings,—uncouth models, for example, 
in sugar, towers in shells, pictures by good 
people who do not know how to either draw 
or colour, and so forth. We are unwilling, how- 
ever, to seem unjust in our crossness, and in 
expressing dissatisfaction with part of the exhi- 
bition, to slight that in it which is very inte- 
resting,—the productions of those who have 
“stuck to their last.” The collection includes 
some beautifully-made models of engines and 
machines, some very good furniture, inlaid 
work, and carvings, and one or two good 
pieces of metal-work. A silver medal has 
been justly given to F. Smith, cabinetmaker, 
for an inlaid cabinet (84); another to J. Reeves, 
bricklayer, for a model of a piece of brickwork, 
including a niche (400); similar medals to H. 
Gunthorp, stone-carver (561); W. Hopkinson, 
potter (563) ; J. Emms, art metal-worker, for an 
excellent wrought-iron panel (990) ; and R. M. 
Logan, chaser, for an embossed iron tray (991), 
very meritorious. W. Allan, carver, deserves, 
and will receive, a bronze medal for a carved 
wood panel, the “ Presentation in the Temple.” 
Looking here and there we notice also for com. 
mendation L. Colin, carpenter (21), model of 
spiral staircase; J. Golonza (129), specimens 
of fret.cuttings; H. Holmes, carver’s apprentice 
(133), a carved Cupid; G. Rumford, carver 
(154), a Bacchante; Bathurst & Mathewson’s 
improvements in hanging sashes (262); J. 
Goodge, ornamental sculptor (578), a Renais- 
sance marble panel; and W. P. Lekeux, gas- 
fitter (1019), who sends a specimen of iron-tube 
bending. Other exhibitors equally deserve 
notice, and we advise our mechanically-inclined 
readers to go and pick them out for themselves. 








ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue following are the chief works chosen up 
to this date by prizeholders :— 


From the Royal Academy.—‘‘ Door of a Mosque, Lower 
Egypt,” Chas, Robertson, 210.; ‘‘ In the Queen’s Bower 
Wood,” F. Hines, 1502.; ‘‘ The Village Well,” E. R. 
Taylor, 902.; ‘‘ Wild Wales—Fuel for Winter Fire,” 
F. C. Newcome, 75/.;;,°°,\Whitby Harbour,” Dr. Law, 
731. 10s. ; *‘ Resting,” F. B. Barnwell, 50/.; “‘ After the 
Duel,” G. C. Hindley, 50l.; ‘Canal at Giudeccs,’”’ F. 
Hampson Jones, 50l/.; ‘‘The Morning Paper,’ Haynes 
King, 50/.; ‘A Welsh Moorland in Autumn,” J. M. 
Southern, 5(/.; ‘The Sailor’s Sweetheart,” Marcella 
Walker, 501.; ‘*This Cunning Cardinal,” H. H. La 
Thangue, 402, ; “ Twilight,” J. G. Sowerby, 40/, ; ‘ Rustic 
Bridge,” Thos. J. Watson, 40/.; ‘Does he mean it?” 
T. F. Goodall, 35/.; ‘‘ Below Bridge,” Peter P. Pugin, 
35l.; “Spring,” Jas. B. Graham, 302.; ‘‘The Solo,” L. 
Mearns, 261. 5s.; ‘‘Dry,” Alfred Taylor, 20/,; ‘* Lime- 
house Pier,”’ F, A. Winkfield, 207, 

From the Society of British Artists.—‘‘ The Twin Sisters,” 
Geo. Wells, 100/.; ‘The Abbey Trees,” Stuart Lloyd, 
75l,; **On the Glaslyn, near Beddgelert,’’ Jas. Peel, 751. ; 
“The Way Home,” P. Macnab, 701.; ‘*The Best of 
Friends must Part,’’ Yeend King, 60/.; ‘* Ecclesbourne 
Glen,” A. Ludovici, 60/.; ‘* After the Storm,” J.T. Peele, 
60l.; “*The Gwynant Valley, from Beddgelert,” J. J. 
Curnock, 501.; ‘Evil Beginnings have Bad Endings,” 
Jas. Ricks, 50/.; ‘‘The Rustic Sibyl,” A. F. Patten, 
427, 12s, 6d.; “The Precipitous Path,” E. J. Cobbett, 
421, 10s.; ‘* Wood Gatherers in the New Forest,” T. F. 
Goodall, 40l.; ‘‘ First Lesson in Piety,” J. T. Peele, 40/.; 
“The Way to the Harvest Field,” G. Turner, 85l.; ‘* The 
Canal and Civic Hospital of St. Mark’s, Venice,” W. 
Henry, 31. 103,; “Crossing a Stream in the Highlands,” 
Edwd. Holmes, 302.; ‘‘ My Love she is a Kitten,” Yeend 
King, 261. 5s. ; *‘ The River Glaslyn, North Wales,” Alfd. 
A. Cleedeuning, 251.; ** The Close of an Autumn Day,” 
Jas. E. Grace, 251.; ‘‘ A Village Stream,” Jas. E. Grace, 
251.: ‘* Fresh Breeze—a Vessel off Portsmouth Harbour,” 
E. Hayes, R.H.A., 25/.; ‘The Broken Fence,” Ed 
Holmes, 202,; Scene near Christchurch, Hants, C. Pear- 
son, 202, 

From the Crystal Palace.—“ Entangled,” J.C. Waite, 
801.; ‘* Valley of Linth, Switzerland,” R. Schultze, 
62/. 10s.; ‘* La Perche, a Valley in Brittany,” Y. Kin x 
60l.; ‘Eagle Crag,” J. Peel, 35/.; ‘A Pastoral,” B. 
Mordenberg, 252, , pe 

From the Society of Painters in Water Colours.— C) 
Miller’s Holiday.” %: Branwhite, 50/.; ‘Temple Lock 
on the Thames,” 8. P. Jackson, 33/.; “ At Dorking, 
Surrey,”’ Chas. Davidson, 20/. 

vom the Institute of Painters in Water Colours.— 
oie Withersteck Scar, \rciesasdlena.” J. Mogford, 522. 10s. ; 
“ Gleaners, South Devon,” J. H. Mole, 36/, 15s. ; “ Ash- 
burton, Devon,” J. H. Mole, 300. 

From the General Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings. 
—‘ The Valley of the Jordan AA Dead Sea,” Winter, 

A. Harper, 312, 10s,; ‘‘A Tavern Bird,” Arthur Stocks, 
901. 7s. 6d.; ‘*A Mountain Lake,” J. Carlisle, 20/. ; 
‘* Sweet Seventeen,” E. 8, Guinness, 207, 


From the Society Lady Artists—‘‘ The Castle of 
Chillon,” Baroness wigs Cramm, 40/7, 
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AGENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


At the Lambeth County Court last week Mr 
Jackson, a sculptor and monument writer, 
residing at Lower Norwood, brought an action 
against Mr. Curtis, of Balham, in respect of a 
headstone. The claim was for 19/. 5s. The case 
was one of a rather peculiar character. On the 
part of the plaintiff it was stated that the 
defendant had ordered a headstone, which was 
to take the place of an old one at Norwood 
Cemetery. The cost of the stone, which was 
to possess an inscription in imperishable letters, 
was originally fixed at 221. 5s.,a deduction of 
31. being made by the plaintiff for the old stone. 

The defence was that the order was given to 
the plaintiff through the defendant’s undertaker, 
and not by the defendant personally. The 
defendant’s solicitor produced a bill bearing out 
this statement, and on the plaintiff's own 
acknowledgment an arrangement had been 
entered into between his son and the under- 
taker. 

With this evidence before him the judge said 
that he must give judgment for the defendant, 
with costs. 

The plaintiff, on this decision being given, 
asked the judge if he could proceed against the 
undertaker, but his honour declined to advise 
him in the matter. 








WHAT IS A “BUILDING” ? 


Mr. James Putten SEAGRAVE, of the West- 
minster Zinc Works, Rochester-row, Westmin- 
ster, appeared to two adjourned summonses 
taken out at the Westminster Police-court at 
the instance of Mr. Edward Dru Drury, the 
district surveyor of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, to answer two complaints under 
the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855 (18 and 19 
Vic., cap. 122), one under section 41, “ for not 
giving two days’ notice to the district surveyor 
prior to the commencement of the erection of a 
building,” and the other under the 46th for 
“ omitting to enclose the ‘ building’ in walls of 
brick, stone, or other hard and incombustible 
substance,” section 12, first schedule. 

Mr. Drury conducted his own case, as did 
Mr. Seagrave. 


The “ building’’ in question is an erection on six columns 
of a roof standing in the yard of Mr, Franks, job-master, 
of Vincent.square, at the corner of Carey-street and oppo- 
site the cricket lodge, the dimensions being,—length, 
20 ft,; width, 16 ft. ; extreme height, 12 ft. 6 in.; the 
highest part or centre of roof 4 ft. above the wall. It is 
situated in a yard or forecourt, and was intended to be 
used as a covering to protect a couple of broughams or gigs 
from the wet. It is unattached to any part of the premises, 
and is on wheels or runners ineastod in oak bases at the 
feet of the pillars, and is capable of being moved along on 
these wheels or runners. hen first seen by the district 
surveyor it stood on blocks of stone let into the ground on 
concrete, but on the first hearing the defendant explained 
that as the material weighed nearly 15 ewt. it was neces- 
sary to have a substantial base on which to get a founda- 
tion on which to keep the pillars upright, and the wheels or 
runners were put in afterwards. The contention of the 
surveyor was that the erection was a “ building,” while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Seagrave contended that it was nothing 
of the kind, was moveable, and had no sides or ends, and 
never was intended to have any, and consequently could 
not come “ within the meaning ”’ of the Building Acts: the 
question of “line of front’”’ did not arise, as that would be 
a matter for consideration under the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, After hearing some evidence, Mr, 
D'Byncourt, the presiding magistrate, adjourned the case, 
with the intention of viewing the premises, 

On the case being resumed, Mr. D’Eyncourt said he had 
seen the place, and although at first dubious on the point, 
considering that he was going to see a sort of extensive 
** dog-kennel,”’ he had come to the conclusion that it was 
a building under the Act. 

Mr, Seagrave hoped that he would be allowed to make 
a few observations, especially as he had not prepared his 
defence last week. e contended, first, that this was not 
a *building,”’ whether on wheels or on the ground. He 
took ‘* Walker” for an accurate guide, and ‘“ Walker” 
laid down that a“ building’’ was a “fabric or edifice ” 
with a ‘‘ foundation.””’ He (Mr. Seagrave) went further: 
& building must mean something fixed and immovable ; 
this was merely a “‘protection” or ‘“‘shield”’ against the 
weather, or simply an ‘“‘awning”’ or,‘ covering.” The 
word ‘‘shelter’’ (that was the best name he could.call the 
subject of this litigation) by the same authority that he 
had quoted, was ‘ something that covered from extern 
injury,” and in this instance the external injur~ ‘ves rain. 
Again, the Building Act was silent as to wiat was a 
i mg, 

Mr, D’Eyncourt agreed with that, but the Act mu:t he 
liberally construed, and every case governed by the sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Mr, Seagrave asked whether a tarpaulin spread on four 
po over a hayrick would be deemed a building, that 
being made of combustible material, while his was all 
iron; or one of the erections in the Horticultural Gardens, 
which protected fruit, &c., from the rain? 

_Mr. D’Eyncourt said he was against him, but asked the 
district eseverer whether, if the defendant had applied to 
the Board of Works for power to erect the building where 
he had, would they have allowed it ? 

Mr. Drury thought certainly not, for the “line of 
front’’ would then have been considered. 


fal report cupeenee in the Builder of August 26th of that 
year (he produced it). In that case Mr. John Whitehead 
the statuary and mason of Vauxhall Bridge-road, had 
erected a large pay-box on wheels, which could be made a 
parlour if one liked, and could be wheeled about from job 
to job at pleasure; it stood on his own ground, and was 
built of combustible materials, wood and the like; it was 
4 ft. or 5 ft. beyond the general line of front, and “ flush ”’ 
in the area railings. In that case the magistrate, the late 
Mr. Arnoid, viewed the place, and came to the conclusion 
that the only power he had was to order the demolition of 
the so-called ‘‘pay-box,” the words ‘‘set back ”’ being 
omitted in the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1862, 
section 75, and that omission on the part of the Legisla- 
ture evidently was intended to limit the operation to 
structures that could be removed only by demolition. He 
dismissed the summons against Mr. Whitehead, and 
offered to grant Mr. Arntz, the surveyor, a “‘ case”’ for a 
Ps poy court ; but they knew Mr, Arnold was right, and 
did not avail themselves of the magistrate’s offer: the 
‘* pay-box”’ was there now, and had been so ever since. 
r. Drury thought it a pity it had ever been allowed to 

remain, 

ee D’Eyncourt.—But that was a smaller thing than 
this 

Mr, Seagrave.—No, much larger, This was 15 ft. by 
20 ft., 12 ft. 6 in. extreme length to centre of the arched 
roof. It was a corrugated iron roof, on six iron pillars; 
could be shifted about, and could be taken to pieces in a 
couple of hours. In Whitehead’s case the pay-box was 
35 tt. long. Bd es 

Mr. D’Eyncourt, on a perusal of the case in question, 
said it would not help the defendant, as this was not a pro- 
ceeding ejusdem generis. 

Mr. Seagrave observed that he could see the magistrate 
was against him. He hoped if any doubt existed in his 
mind, therefore, that he would be accorded the benefit of 
it, and if a rich and powerful body like the Board of Works 
chose to ask for a case for one of the Division Courts, well 
and good; he could not afford to go to law with them. 
His duty was merely ministerial: he had put up the roof 
and was done with it; and again, on the 18th of April, he 
agreed for a price to put up a “portable corrugated iron 


roof on six pillars,’’ and he produced his letter-book to 
prove it. It had never been intended to be a perma- 
nency. 


Mr. D’Eyncourt informed the defendant that there was 
a very strong case against him, the case of “Stevens v. 
Gourley,” reported in the Law Journal Reports, 1869, 
vol, xxxviii., part 2, Cases at Common Law. In that case 
in order to evade the Building Act a structure was erected 
without footings or foundations, and placed merely on the 

‘ound ; it was, in fact, ashop. In the Common Pleas, 

ichaelmas Term, 1859, before Lord Chief Justice Erle, 
Justices Crowder, Byles, and Williams (the latter dubi- 
tante), the Court held that although the shop was capable 
of being removed, still it was a building made in order to 
evade he Building Act, and had been originally intended 
to have footings and foundations. It was held in that case 
that a ‘‘ structure which rests on the ground without being 
let into it’? may be a building within the meaning of the 
Act. (In this case one of the Judges agreed that the 
word “ building” was not defined in the Act, and must be 
defined according to circumstances.) In the present case 
the mere placing this building on wheels was simply an 
evasion of the Act, an afterthought after the Surveyor 
had seen it on stones let into the ground, and the defendant 
would have to pay a penalty of 1s. to carry the costs, 2s., 
in the first summons, With regardto the second summons 
that was inapplicable, and he could not deal with it, 
Mr. Seagrave asked what he was to do now. 
Mr, D’Eyncourt replied that he had only decided that it 
was a ‘‘ building.” : 
Mr. Seagrave urged that he could not go into Mr. 
Franks’s yard and pull it down: he would be committing 
a trespass. Besides, his work was done. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt replied that he had merely decided it 
was a ‘* building.” 
Mr. Seagrave urged that he was called upon by the 
second summons to enclose it, and thereby make it a build- 
ing; and even were he to be ordered to do that, he could not 
commit a trespass. 

Mr. Drury reminded the mengeetuate that the defendant 
was liable to a penalty of 202. a = 
Mr, Seagrave said he had no desire whatever to thwart 
the action of the district surveyor, but he felt the difficult 
position he was in. 
After further discussion, it was agreed that the second 
summons be adjourned for four weeks to enable the de- 
fendant to confer with the Board of Works on the matter. 
Adjourned accordingly. 








PAYMENT FOR QUANTITIES. 
TOMLINSON U. ADAMSON. 


Tus was a claim heard at the Brentford 
County Court on the 29th of May, before Mr. 
Serjeant Wheeler, for 141. 5s., being 2} per cent. 
for working out quantities relative to certain 
buildings to be erected for Mr. Charles Boun, 
and which the defendant tendered to build, and 
in which tender the plaintiff’s claim was in- 
cluded, as usual in tenders, and according to the 
custom of the profession should have been paid 
to the’plaintiff out of the first instalment paid by 
Mr. Boun to the defendant; but the defendant 
had not paid the plaintiff, although Mr. Boun 
had paid the defendant over and above the 
contract price. 

The Judge, after hearing the evidence and 
arguments of the legal gentlemen engaged, came 
to the conclusion that beyond a doubt the 
plaintiff had done the work, and ought to be 
paid; but as there was no privity of contract 
between the plaintiff and the defendant, Mr. 
Boun, the client, must pay the plaintiff, and 
recover the amount from the defendant,—that 
is, if the amount in question was included in 
the tender by the defendant. 





Mr. Seagrave said that question had been decided by 
the late Mr, Arnold at that Court in August, 1871, and a 


The Judge allowed the plaintiff to withdraw 


—=== 
CHURCH-BUILDING News, 


Hanwell.—The foundation-stone of the 
church dedicated to St. Mark has been ae 
by Mr. Octavius E. Coope, M.P, The ha 
contract comprises the chancel, transepta, * 
first bay.of the nave and aisles. Singg 
contract was taken, however, the ¢ mena 
have been enabled to give orders for the vestry 
and second bay of nave and aisles, and the 
trust, before the works in hand are complete 4 
sufficient funds will be forthcoming to com lete 
remaining portions of the church, thug lean 
the tower and spire to a future period, Th 
church is to be built of stock bricks, with Pris 
and red brick dressings. The interna] ‘ome 
and arches are of red bricks, Specially moulded 
with Pennant stone columns to nave and change), 
The roofs are of pitch pine, plastered between 
rafters, covered with red tiles. The architect 
is Mr. Wm. White, F.8.A., and the contractor for 
the whole of the works is Mr. Thomag Gregory. 
of Clapham Junction. : 

Barton-Seagrave (Northants).—The church of 
St. Botolph has been re-opened, after enlarge. 
ment and restoration at the expense of the Dake 
of Buccleuch. The edifice was a difficalt one to 
treat; it consisted of a nave, central tower. 
aud chancel, south aisle and chantry. The 
nave and central tower are Norman, of a grand 
and massive character, the two arches of the 
tower between the chancel being of beautify) 
detail, but so narrow (like some Irish examples) 
that the chancel was shut out from the body of 
the church. As the removal or alteration of these 
arches was not to be thought of, it was finally 
determined to build a new nave and chance] 
side by side with the old nave and tower in 
place of the old narrow aisle, re-inserting theold 
lancets and other features, and adopting for the 
style of the new work the Early Decorated, to 
correspond with the inserted windows of that 
date in the nave and tower. The old chancel, 
with its beautiful wall arcading, has been 
restored, and may be used for occasional 
services. The details of the Norman work ex. 
ternally are treated richly on the side which 
faced the great castle, very plainly on the other 
(as, too, at Steeping Church). Of this castle no 
remains exist on the mounds on which the two 
keeps stood; but richly-moulded stonework of 
the Norman and thirteenth-century date is from 
time to time found built up in old walls. The 
roofs of the old church are all new, and chiefly 
of oak. The whole has been reseated ; the old 
church having its seats on the Norman floor,— 
the new one on the thirteenth-century level 
(two steps up) defined by the arcade bases of 
that date, and the old oak seats of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century dates have been worked 
in again. The work has been carried out under 
Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter and Mr. B. Ingelow, 
architects, by Mr. Foster, of Kempston, Mr. 
Peacock acting as clerk of works. 

Lostwithiel (Cornwall).—The ancient parish 
church of Lostwithiel was re-opened on the 
29th ult., after restoration. This edifice, erected 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, is in the 
Early-English style of architecture; or, more 
properly, belongs to the Transition period pre, 
ceding the Decorated style. The spire is an 
object of much interest to visitors, spires 
being rare architectural features in Cornwall, 
or, indeed, in the West of England at all. The 
lower part is Early English, consisting at the 
base of a square tower, over which is an octa- 
gonal lantern supporting the spire proper. The 
topmost part of this was not old, and was 
“crippled.” This has been rectified. The old 
floor, consisting of irregular slates and stones, 
under which there was an accumulation of filth, 
has been replaced with a solid bedding of con- 
crete, over which a wooden floor is laid, the 
aisles being prettily paved with red encaustic 
tiles. Another great improvement has beep 
effected by the removal of the gallery at the 
west end of the church, and placing the organ, 
which previously stood in the gallery, m the 
north-east corner of the church, near the chancel. 
The old lath-and-plaster ceiling _has been - 
moved, and a panelled pitch-pine roof wit. 
carved ribs and bosses over the chancel has 
been substituted. The carved work is by Mr. 
Harry Hems. The walls have been scraped 
(the whitewash in some places was severa 
coats in thickness) and plastered, and the “~ 
facings and pillars have also been cleaned. : e 
east end of the church is lighted by a large ne? 
light tracery window, and there are —_ 
stained windows in the aisles, the remainder 





from the case, and receive back the hearing-fee. 


being of cathedral glass. Two small windows 
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cut in the west end of the church. 
bare ake was the architect. The contractors 
for the works were. Messrs. Brown & Phelp, 
puilders, of Lostwithiel. : ; 

Durley.—Durley Church, near Bishop s Wal- 

a venerable structure, dating from 
Norman times, with Early-English and post- 
Reformation additions, is about to be restored 
and enlarged. The work has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Colson & Son, architects, Winchester. 
The church is a cruciform structure, dedicated 
to the Holy Cross. Says a local paper, “it 
ig a matter of deep regret the work of demoli- 
tion was proceeded with so vigorously that three 
gries of wall-paintings were uncovered from 

ir layers of whitewash and destroyed before 
the architects, who are zealous antiquaries and 
ecclesiologists, were apprised of the fact, and 
the clergyman of the parish seems to have been 
mtold of them by the workmen.” The top 
yries of wall-decoration consisted of post- 
Reformation work in the form of texts, &c.; 
peneath these was a series of subject paintings 
of the Medisoval period, and beneath them fres- 
cogs of the Late Norman or Transition style. 

Turnham-green.—On the 31st ult. Earl Nelson 
laid one of the first stones of a new church on 
the Bedford Park estate, Turnham-green. The 
new church, of which Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
is the architect, is in the “ Queen Anne” style, 
and, when completed, it will consist of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, and organ- 
chamber, being constructed to accommodate 728 
persons, with an open fir-timbered roof, the 
length being 120 ft., the width, 69 ft., and the 
height to the ridge of the roof, 50 ft. The 
amount of the builder’s contract is 5,5001., but 
it is contemplated to enlarge the church. The 
puildersare Messrs. Goddard & Son, of Farnham 
and Dorking. 

Stanway—The parish church of Stanway, 
Essex, is being restored. It is stated that the 
work of demolition is going on in the old Chapel 
of St. Albright. The whole of the new chancel 
of 1826 has disappeared to make way for a 
larger and statelier building, and the founda- 
tions of a new aisle, extending along the in- 
tended new chancel and the nave as far as the 
old south door, have been laid. This ancient 
Norman doorway, turned in Roman bricks, has 
been laid bare, but the work has hitherto pro- 
ceeded with few discoveries. Mr. Dobson, of 
Colchester, is in charge of the works, under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. Scott. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Edinburgh.—On the 30th ult. the new Mayfield 
Free Church was opened for worship. The 
church, which is situated at the north-west 
angle of St. Andrew’s-terrace and West May- 
field, is of cruciform plan, and in the early 
Gothic style. The nave is 88 ft. in length by 
40 ft. wide, including the aisles; while each of 
the transepts recedes about 18 ft. There are 
three doors of access to the building, one of 
them communicating by a covered passage with 
the hall and session-house. The tower, mean- 
time, is only partially built. The church is 
seated to accommodate about 700 persons. The 
work. has been carried out from designs by 
M. Hippolyte J. Blanc, architect. 

Roundhay-road (Leeds).—A new chapel, at 
Roundhay-road, in connexion -with the United 
Methodist Free Church, has been opened. It 
has been erected by the Lady-lane Circuit, to 
meet the stowing wants of the large population 
hes has rapidly sprung up in the neighbour- 
hood of Roundhay-road. It is expected that, 
including the land, furniture, &c., the chapel will 
hot cost less than 5,0001. The building is of the 
Romanesque style of architecture. The front 


elevation is divided into fi : 
quarter columns re o five bays, having three- 


pilasters to the angles, with moulded bases and 
carved capitals, The four front columns which 
a ye are surmounted with a pedimental gable 
vin Circular windows and scroll ornaments, and 
je ‘moulded and bracketed cornices and curved 
Omical towers at each angle. The windows 
my circular moulded heads with moulded cills 
string-courses. The arrangements of the 
— of school, with infants’ room, band- 
— class-rooms, kitchen, and heating appa- 
— under the chapel. The whole of the 
; ide ashlar work is of Meanwood stone, with 
npn and Potternewton stone wall-stones. 

. peers woodwork is of pitch pine, varnished. 
this eating is by hot-water low pressure, and 
) With the ventilation, has been executed by 


the centre portions, and. 


Messrs. Nelson & Sons, of Leeds. The whole of 
the remainder of the works has been carefully 
executed by Messrs. Craven & Umpleby, of 
Leeds. The architect is Mr. D. Dodgson, Park- 
row, Leeds. The church will accommodate 600 
persons. In the schoolroom will be accommoda- 
tion for 250 scholars. 








BATHURST HOSPITAL, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ATTENTION being now directed to this colony 
by the forthcoming Exhibition, some account 
of buildings now in progress there may interest 
our readers. 

The entrance-front of Bathurst Hospital faces 
the south, and is sheltered from the fierce 
southerly winds by the crown of a hill, while 
the tower or north front commands a most 
extensive view of cultivated undulating plains 
dotted with villages and farms, with a back- 
ground of the Blue Mountains. The hospital 
has an administrative block of two stories in the 
centre, containing hall and public stair, public 
room, doctors’ consulting-room, accommodation 
for superintendent and family, and a private 
ward. In the rear of this, divided by a corridor, 
there is a tower, with kitchen, board-room, and 
convalescent ward, and at each side in the tower 
story a bedroom, scullery, pantry, and above, a 
semi-octagonal operating-room and dispensary. 

The tower rises four stories, and has a lofty 
roof with flat top and iron railing around. 
Corridors connect this central block, with a 
tower-storied pavilion at each side, with bal- 
conies and verandahs. Each ward is 48 ft. 6 in. 
by 26 ft. by 16 ft. in height, and contains ten beds, 
with a window to each ward, and at each corner 
of the end of the ward there is a turret,—one 
containing baths, &c., and the other, water- 
closets, &c. These are to be ventilated by 
Banner’s system. At the entrance to the ward 
is the nurses’ room, with window overlooking the 
beds, and a ward kitchen in a small turret; at 
the side of the entrance is the staircase-room 
leading to the ward in the first floor, and entered 
from the outside. 

Each ward is similar to the above, and is 
ventilated by Tobin’s system of ventilation, in 
addition to windows, fireplaces, &c. 

There are lifts for linen, food, &c., and it is 
intended to have a lift in the corridors for patients 
instead of taking them up by the stairs. 

The water-closet drainage is taken into cess- 
pits of brick, well ventilated with Banner’s 
cowl. 

The bath-water, kitchen-slops, &c., are taken 
into separate brick-tanks well ventilated. 

Every sanitary precaution has been taken to 
make the hospital a success. 

The style may be termed Gothic-Italian, and 
has, in the Howick-street front, a central block 
of two stories with verandah and balcony; and 
at each side a two-storied ward, with verandah 
and balcony of eight bays, having iron columns 
supporting brick arches and balcony-plates, and 
flanked by a tower at each end, with steep- 
pitched roof. 

The Durham-street front is similar with 
respect to the wards, but in the centre there is 
the tower above mentioned, rising to a height of 
82 ft., and having a semi-octagonal wing at each 
side, giving a very unique effect. 

The footings are of concrete, and the wall of 
red brick, struck, pointed, and ornamented with 
cement strings, &c. 

The roofs are covered with corrugated iron, 
and the roof-water from them is drained into 
large brick tanks. 

The contractor for the whole is Mr. Willet, of 
Bathurst; and the architect is Mr. William Boles, 
of 130, Pitt-street, Sydney. 








THE LIGHTING OF THE PARTHENON. 


S1r,—Are there not some slabs in the Musenm 
at Athens, which were discovered in excava- 
tions made close to the external wall of the 
Parthenon, which bear unmistakable evidence 
that they had served the purpose of lighting 
and protecting the famous frieze now in the 
British Musenm? I myself believe that the 
interior of the Parthenon was lighted through 
thin slabs of pure white marble, perhaps satu- 
rated with olive oil, or with wax. A more 
charmingly soft and subdued light than could 
be derived from large openings covered in in 
this way I cannot conceive. 





W. Cave Tuomas, 





- 


SHAKSPEARE A BUILDER. 


Mortar was made in Lancashire by treading, 
the labourer having clogs found him to tread 
with. The introduction of mortar-mills and 
pug-mills, and the use of ground lime, such as 
lias and Portland, may have diminished mortar- 
treading in towns. I have, however, no doubt 
but that mortar is still made by treading in the 
country districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

The word “sneck” is used by Shakspeare, 
which is part of the latch of a door. To shut a 
door is to sneck it, R. B 





S1r,—I have been much surprised that a quo- 
tation from Shakspeare much discussed, viz., 
the difference between a hawk and a handsaw, 
should have been left undecided, when it appears 
to me so easy and palpable of explanation. 
Everything seems to have been supposed but 
the right thing, viz., the tool used by a plasterer, 
—a board about a foot square, with a handle 
beneath, and held in the left hand to receive 
the lime and hair or other material, called a 
“hawk,” and supplied, by constant attention, 
by a boy, who, with a long handle (4 ft. or 5 ft. 
long), called a server, supplies the hawk with 
properly-prepared material for the work in 
hand. The boy is called a ‘‘ hawk-boy.” I have 
no doubt, from the perfect knowledge that 
Shakspeare had of the trade of a builder, as 
shown by the quotations in your last number, 
that the tool called a “hawk,” as shown by 
ascription, was tke intended comparison, as 
there is no affinity in comparing a handsaw to a 
bird. W. 4H. 


*,* This suggestion was made and argued 
some time ago in our pages, by Mr. Picton, of 
Liverpool. 








QUANTITIES AND CONTRACTS. 


S1r,—Although averse to engaging in corre- 
spondence, I am also unwilling that any one 
who is really interested in the important subject 
which I recently ventured to bring before the 
Institute, should be either misled or left to 
labour under any misapprehension. I shall, 
therefore, with your kind permission, briefly 
notice a letter which appears in your issue of 
the 7th inst., signed “J. A. H.” 

Your correspondent contradicts me in only 
one particular. He says that “there is no such 
practice as contractors making an allowance for 
contingencies on account of any presumed errors 
in the schedule.” Now, against this I can only 
set the testimony of several contractors of large 
experience, who have assured me that they in- 
variably do make such an allowance, although 
it does not appear as a separate charge in the 
schedule. But it is obviously all the same to 
the proprietor whether it appears asa separate 
charge, or, without appearing, exists in the 
shape of a considerable increase of prices. 

In other respects your correspondent only 
confirms my statements. The schedule of the 
successful contractor is lodged with the archi- 
tect, although, as frequently happens here, the 
offer may have been first received and con- 
sidered. Then the Edinburgh surveyor may 
make a mistake about the foundations or he 
would not add this clause, which I quote from 
an Edinburgh schedule now before me,—“ The 
accuracy of the measurements is not guaran- 
teed.” Inthe case which I used for illustra- 
tion, where the quantity is supposed to be 
inadvertently doubled, the mode of measuring » 
the foundations would not affect the result in 
any way. Again, “J. A. HE.” says,—‘ How the 
proprietor is a loser in paying the contractor 
for the measuring is more than my humble 
judgment can make out.” Now it surely does 
not require much judgment to comprehend that 
if a proprietor gets an inadequate return for the 
payment he isa loser. “J. A. E.” almost uses 
my words when he says,—“ The proprietor must 
pay in the end either directly or indirectly” ; 
and this being admittedly so, one object of my 
paper was to show that he was justly entitled 
to a great deal more for his money than he 
could possibly get either by the English or 
Edinburgh systems. yi 

I need hardly say that before writing upon 
the subject, I sought—and most readily obtained 
—information regarding modes of contracting 
with which I was not personally familiar, from 
professional brethren in different parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and, while the 
prescribed limits of my paper prevented me 
from alluding to many slight loeal diversities of. 
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practice, I have not intentionally omitted to | 


notice peculiarities having any appreciable 
bearing upon my argument; but allow me to 
add, I still invite additional information, and, if 
need be, correction. Joun HoNnEYMAN. 








- LATE WROUGHT-IRON WORK. 


Sre,—As a supplement to Mr. W. Penstone’s exhaustive 
and most instructive paper on this subject, it may be 
useful to add that one of the finest collections I know of in 
this country of exquisite old German ironwork may be 
seen at the Weston Museum, Sheffield. It may, perhaps, 
be remembered that Mr. Street, in his recent address 
at the School of Art in that town, drew particular atten- 
tion to the exceptional grace and beauty of the wrought- 
ironwork at that museum. Hazey Hems. 








AN IRON TRADE MILLIONAIRE. 


Tux sale of the effects in Gunnergate Hall, 
Marton Cleveland, has just taken place, and in 
consequence of the exceptional character of the 
contents of the mansion, has attracted large 
numbers of persons. The mansion was the 
residence of the Jate Mr. John Vaughan, one of 
the founders of the Cleveland iron trade, and 
was left by him, with an immense fortune, to 
his only son, the head of the late firm of 
T. Vaughan & Co. The fittings of the house 
are described as magnificent, the chief bedstead 
having cost more than 1,000/.! whilst the 
billiard, dining, and other rooms are said to 
have been furnished on a scale hitherto un- 
known in the North. 








VARIORUM. 


Tue Gardener's Magazine, speaking of “ Our 
Pablic Gardens,” says:—‘‘ Speaking generally, 
we have abundant reason to be satisfied with 
the public gardens of the metropolis. The 
Thames Embankment derives much of its charm 
and dignity from the leafy trees and green 
lawns that fringe it in the greater part of its 
course ; and those ‘ minor parks’ at Kennington, 
Islington, and other half-suburban spots, are 
pleasing features that beneficially break up the 
monotony of bricks and mortar, and cheer the 
spirit of man while they do something for his 
health. The poorest bit of London gardening 
is perhaps the enclosure of Leicester-square, 
which has a dry, starved look, and might, we 
think, with great advantage be ploughed up 
and planted again. A correspondent lately 
directed attention to the healthy vegetation of 
the Thames Embankment as in part due to 
proximity to the river. The explanation gains 
force by comparison of the case with that of 
Leicester-square, which is certainly not benefited 
by proximity to the river. But we think the 
fewness of deciduous trees and the prominence 
of rhododendrons are the two main causes of 
the poverty in the midst of which Shakspeare 
has been planted; for there is only one satis- 
factory way of employing rhododendrons in 
sach a spot, and that is to destroy and renew 
them annaally. Common lilacs, that are sure 
to live and make a cheerful show of green 
leaves, are more to be prized for the purpose 
than rhododendrons, worth in the first 
instance twenty times more money.—A 
writer in the Magazine of Art maintains that 
great changes have been brought about by the 
dado. He says,—‘'See it as it lies quietly 
against the wall at Burlington House, taking 
upon itself nothing more than to be a gentle 
amplification of a skirting-board; content to be 
unseen: content to be brushed during the season 
by the dresses of many thousands of ladies, and 
then to be forgotten, even by the few visitors 
who might by chance have been aware of its 
existence. And yet no trick ever played by 
Master Puck in tho ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’—from the squeezing of the juice of 
*the little western flower’ into Lysander’s eyes, 
to the translation of Bottom,—ever led to such 
momentous issues as did the appearance of the 
real dado, of which I would tell the story. It 
has simply revolutionised the schcol of English 
painting. The intelligent foreigner is, indeed, 
fond of telling us that we have no school at 
all, but only an aggregation of individual fanciee. 
As I am not at this moment, however, concerned 
with foreign opinion, but only with a very serious 
matter affecting the interests of my own 
countrymen, I will tell my story my own way, 
and will assume that the drift, or general 
direction that art takes, in England, has some 
of the distinctive characteristics of what may 
be called a school. This drift, I say, has 


| who have free access, under certain slight 


changed. I do not say whether for the better 
or the worse, but it has changed, and the change 
dates from the dado, and the dado is the cause 
of the change.” ——Cassell’s Dictionary of 
English Literature reminds us of the recentness 
of the formation of the British Museum Library. 
“This originated with the grant by Parliament 
(April 5, 1753), of 20,0001. to the daughters of 
Sir Hans Sloane, in payment for his fine library 
and vast collections of the productions of nature 
and art, which had cost him 50,0001. In 1757, 
George II. presented the Old Royal Library; 
and many important additions have been given 
and bequeathed to it since. It was first placed 
in Montagu House, and afterwards removed to 
the present building. The great reading-room, 
erected by Sydney Smirke, was opened May 18, 
1857. It affords accommodation for 300 readers, 


restrictions, and contains upwards of 80,000 
volumes. In 1870 it was estimated that the 
library of the British Museum contained 
1,600,000 volumes and MSS. It is constantly 
receiving additions, being one of the five Public 
Libraries which, under the Copyright Act, 
are entitled to a copy of every book pub- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland.”” —— 
From the Great Industries of Great Britain, for 
Jane, we get this account of japanned wares :— 
“The important manufacture of japanned wares 
can claim a high antiquity, the art of japanning 
having been practised in China and Japan for an 
indefinite period before our first intercourse with 
those countries. This beautiful lacquer or 
varnish not only preserves the iron from rust, 
and gives it a cleanly surface, but at the same 
time affords opportunity for the most elaborate 
and varied ornamentation. Articles in this ware 
frequently owe by far the greater part of their 
value to the decorator’s art. Japan painting is, 
in fact, a distinct artistic profession, and has, in 
its time, educated more artists than any other. 
More than one Royal Academician has graduated 
in the japanner’s atelier. As with tin-ware, the 
early productions of this class were, no doubt, 
clamsy and ugly enough, and for the same 
reason,—that it was difficult to get iron that 
would bear bending and twisting, or that would 
be sure to keep a good even surface. The 
modeller and stamper has now free play, and 
the decorator has noreason to fear that his work 
will be spoiled. Tea-trays, waiters, coal-vases, 
canisters, &c., are among the staples, and the 
production is enormous. In Wolverhampton 
alone, which is the chief seat of the manufac. 
ture, as many as 100,000 trays and waiters will 
be turned out in a week, when trade is good. 
Most of these, however common, used to be 
painted by hand, with a celerity of execution 
that would put Wardour-street to the blush. It 
was said that a ‘skilled artist’ could, with ease, 
paint two gross of landscapes ina day. Most 
of this common decoration is now effected by 
the new method of transfer-printing, for which, 
probably, porcelain decoration suggested the 
idea. The pattern or picture is printed by the 
lithographic process on fine tissue-paper, which 
is laid face downward on the japanned plate, 
and adheres to the sticky varnish with which it 
has been treated. After atime the paper can 
be wiped off, but the colours remain, and are 
afterwards fixed by stoving.” 








Hliscellanew. 


B.iitish Archeological Association. — 
At the meeting on Wednesday, the 4th, it was 
announced that Lord Waveney had been elected 
President for the year, and that the Congress 
had been fixed to commence on the 11th of 
August at Great Yarmouth, ending at Norwich 
on the 20th. A large number of antiquities 
were exhibited. The first paper was by the 
Chairman, Mr. Syer Cuming, who described one 
of the figures on a richly-embroidered chasuble 
of the close of the fifteenth century, found in 
1825 in a walled-up crypt beneath Warrington 
Church. The figure represented “ St.” Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, beheaded at Pontefract, 
1322, after being taken prisoner by the Royalists. 
The second paper was by Mr. C. H. Compton, 
and descriptive of the Company of Horners of 
the City of London,—a company which, instead 
of being extinct, as has been said on high 
authority, is still extant. The antiquity of the 
craft was referred to, and it was shown that 
horners were classed among the eight mys- 
teries of the city temp. Edward III., but the 


Mechanical Refrigeration. — 
iF refrigeration by purely oleae en 
devised by Messrs. Bell & Coleman, of Glasgow. 
and described in the Times of October last he 
now passed into a condition of practical gnc.” 
The essential features and operation of the 
apparatus we may briefly recapitulate, 
object is first and chiefly to cool orgj 
atmospheric air, but, in addition to that. ; 
performs a minor, though still important fane 
tion in rendering the air so cooled drier than the 
surrounding atmosphere. The air to be cooled 
is drawn into air-pumps, in which it jg com. 
pressed to about 35 lb. per square inch, While 
in this compressed condition it is acted on } 
jets, and, subsequently to leaving the oun 
pressors, to fine sprays of cold water, whereh 
the heat developed by pressure,—abont 200 deg. 
Fahr.,—is withdrawn. The air, cooled but stil 
under pressure, then passes through long 
range of surface condensing-pipes, ranged round 
the walls of the chamber being refrigerated, in 
which it deposits its mechanically-suspended 
moisture, and so dried it returns to the engine 
to be expanded down to ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. In the act of expansion the air per- 
forms an amount of mechanical work in movin 
the mechanism proportioned to the store of 
energy it thereby loses, and thus cooled, dried, 
and expanded it is ready to be conveyed to and 
distributed in any chamber or hullas convenience 
or necessity dictates. The primary object of the 
invention was to supply a means of bringin 
dead meat from American and other distant 
markets in a more economical and efficient 
manner than had hitherto been accomplished by 
ice-refrigeration, or by any other of the methods 
which had been experimentally investigated. 
Last year dead meat of the value of more than 
1,330,0001. was imported into the United 
Kingdom from the United States. We illus. 
trated some time ago refrigerating chambers 
of another description, already fitted up in 
London in connexion with this important trade. 
Complete success in this direction will confer a 
boon on the populations almost equal in import- 
ance to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


A New Mineral.—A new mineral, artifi. 
eially (and accidentally) produced, has recently 
been described by Professors Emerson Reynolds 
and V. Ball. In the process lately patented by 
Messrs. Thomas and Gilchrist for the elimina. 


-tion of phosphorus in the Bessemer converter, 


it is of great importance to have a durable and 
refractory brick for the lining of the converters. 
This the inventors, it is stated, have succeeded 
in producing, and thereby a basic condition of 
the slag, hitherto unattainable, has been secured. 
In the preparation of these basic bricks, which 
are made of an aluminous magnesian limestone, 
an oven is used which is lined with ordinary 
silicious fire-bricks, the basic bricks being piled 
on the floor in direct contact with this lining. 
The oven is subjected to an intense white heat, 
and on one occasion, after the oven had been 
broken down on cooling, it was found that the 
lower layers of the pite of basic pricks had 
actually passed through the flooring, ard the 
siliceous bricks showed sharply-cut moulds of 
the edges of the basic bricks where these latter 
had cut through them. The resultant fused 
mass occurred partly as an assemblage | of 
semi-transparent crystals, partly in a stalactitic 
form, with a minutely crystalline structure. 
The new crystallised mineral occurred in long 
prisms, belonging apparently to the monoclinic 
system; some of the crystals were colourless, 
others were greyish, and others more or less 
strongly tinged with green. Its COmpORITT 
indicates that it is a member of the group 0 
pyroxenes that includes malacolite and diop- 
side. 


A Memorial Pulpit to the late Mr. F. 0. 
Patch has just been erected in St. George 8 
Church, Tiverton. It is Classic in chases 
hexagonal, and rather Jacobean in style, to he q 
monise with the interior of the church, = 
is Italian Ionic, dating in the last century. s e 
design is by Mr. Ashworth, architect, Exeter, 
and it has been carried out by Mr. C. Hasding, 
of Exeter, and has in each panel a io i 
good relief, the subjects being the four a 
gelists and their symbols, and St. Paul. 

are by Mr. Hems. 


The Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union.—The Annual Meeting of this bar 
will be held on Saturday, June 28th, in | a 
minster College Hall. The Dean of Westmins 





company was not incorporated until 1641. 





will take the chair. 
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lishman’s Palace in Mexico.— 
he ent of the New York Times describes 
- detail the situation and appointments of what 
= doubtless one of the most sumptuous esta- 
plishments in America. It is situated in the 
midst of @ charming landscape a few miles 
from the city of Mexico, and is the property of 
a rich Englishman named Barron. The grounds 
that surround this house are beautifully laid 
out and kept. Life-size statues peep at you 
through the branches of the green trees; the 
walks wind through little green valleys, turn 
unexpectedly past miniature cascades, and lead 
to rustic seats, cool grottos, and beside steep 
precipices. The house is built of stone. The 
correspondent says :—“ We went up half a dozen 
broad stone steps, crossed the verandah, and 
were received at the big front door by the 
admivistrador. Marble statues and statuettes 
lined this broad entry on both sides all the way 
np to the grand staircase at the further end. 
Glittering glass pendent chandeliers and shining 
brass chandeliers alternated with each other. 
Paintings as large as the side of a small house 
covered both the walls. The floor was made of 
marble tiles in gay colours. We were taken, 
first, into a room to the right of the hall filled 
with family portraits. It was said that half a 
dozen pictures could be selected any one of 
which was worth more money than the house 
and the grounds, and everything else about the 
place. The solemn guide took us upstairs iato 
another large hall with more marble statues, and 
more pictures and more chandeliers. Here the 
thing began to grow interesting. Downstairs 
everything was in a style of old-fashioned com- 
fort and luxury; upstairs the furniture looked 
as ifit might have come from Paris within a 
month, Everything was bright and costly and 
handsome. The first room we entered upstairs 
was one of the parlours, a room so long that 
objects at the other end of the room looked 
small. This room was furnished in the Mexican 
style, which has an idea that the more furniture 
and marble that can be crowded in the better. 
The furniture was upholstered in pink satin, 
with richly-carved frames. There were so many 
statues and bronze clocks and marble-topped 
tables that it was hard to walk. “The whole 
place glistened and glittered like a fairy palace. 
A large double door led into another parlour, 
fully as large and quite as elegant. It was a 
place where the Duke of Buckingham might say 
‘Good morning’ to the Prince of Wales, and 
ask him to stay to dinner.” 


_ Trade-Book.—A new and handsomely- 
illustrated catalogue has just been issued by 
the well-known firm of Bunnett & Company, 
Limited. In addition to the patent lifts of their 
manufacture, they add their other specialities, 
viz., of bronze castings in the illustration of the 
bronze gates executed for the national bank at 
Buenos Ayres, and some examples of bronze 
metal work just completed for the Gresham 
Life Insurance new offices in the Poultry. The 
designs for fireproof stores and buildings in ironas 
largely used in America, are framed to meet the 
requirements of their foreign trade, and judging 
from the extent of the foundry and engineers’ 
shop, as depicted in their catalogue, Messrs. 
Bunnett & Co. seem well able to produce quickly 
and cheaply. We understand that lately several 
influential men have joined the Board, new and 
a machinery being laid’ down, and the 

ity offices in Queen-street being reconstructed 
under the direction of Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, 
rayon We may add to our notice of the 
ae History Museum that the above firm have 

ted upwards of 3,000 feet super. of their 
patent bank safety-shutters for the protection 
of the building in question. 


en" Patent Complete Sanitary 
cai » — This new closet is one piece of 
= ee entire in itself, and perfectly 
i above the floor line, the inlet and out- 
- at central with the basin. Stoppage is 
pode ely, as the inlet is narrower than the 
wan At the apex of the trap there is pro- 
filled a hppa outlet, with a chamber to be 
with charcoal or other deodorising material. 
. 7 yey and patentees are Charles 
n & Co., Wood-street, Birmingham. 


Tenorary Degrees at Cambridge.— On 
aa i ay, the honorary degree of LL.D. was 
Paap Upon several distinguished men, in- 
AS Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.; Mr. 
Macey n Principal librarian of the British 
eum; and Mr. C.T. Newton, C.B., keeper of 


th »wton, C. or 
— and Roman Antiquities in the British 


An 
A corres pond 
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The Strike at Sundswall, Sweien.—The 
Gothenburg correspondent of the Timber Trades 
Journal writes under date May 31st, as follows: 
“It is my duty to inform you of a somewhat 
unusual occurrence in reference to the timber 
trade of Norrland. It appears that the 
labourers in the saw-mills and timber-yards in 
the Sundswall district have, since the com- 
mencement of the season, been very much dis- 
satisfied with the rate of wages which the saw- 
mill owners have paid them, and this dissatis- 
faction gave itself expression on the 27th of 
May, by the whole of the saw-mill labourers, as 
well as those in the timber-yards and those 
engaged in the loading of ships, leaving their 
work. After the strikers had commenced opera- 
tions by ill-using the foreman at Mons saw-mill, 
Sundswall, belonging to Mons Travaru Aktie- 
bolag, they marched off to Swartwick saw-mill, 
belonging to Messrs. James Dickson & Co., of 
this place, and compelled the whole of the men 
employed there, to the number of 500 or 600, 
to leave their work, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were in nowise wishful to do so, nor 
dissatisfied with the wages they were receiving. 
It is understood that several of the mills had 
large numbers of vessels chartered, and as it is 
imp1o able that a strike clause was inserted in 
many of the charter-parties, serious loss and 
delay are sure to take pl: ce.” 


The Bristol Building Trade. — Nearly 
2,000 men (including labourers) employed in the 
building trade of Bristol and the neighbourhood 
came out on strike against the proposal of the 
employers to reduce the wages rate one half- 
penny per hour, and to lessen the restrictive 
character of the trade rules. The men contend 
that the wages rate in Bristol compares un- 
favourably with that of other towns, and that, 
owing to the many weeks of enforced idleness 
through the frost during last winter, they are 
unable to yield to the demand made upon them. 
On the other hand, the master builders assert 
that they are forced to carry out the reduction, 
as trade has been in a most depressed state for 
many months past. The Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation have resolved to adhere to the notice 
given. With regard to the painters and deco- 
rators, it is stated that there would be no 
strike in this department, as masters and men 
have agreed to submit the dispute to a:b itra- 
tion. 


Lynn Corn Exchange.—Visitors to the 
Corn Exchange will be struck with the im- 
proved appearance of the new roof, which has 
lately been reconstructed and has been glazed 
on the new principle, entirely dispensing with 
the use of putty or any other cement. The 
length of the roof (which is constructed of iron) 
is 170 ft., by about 28 ft. wide on either side, 
and contains an area of nearly 9,000 feet super- 
ficial of the patent glazing. According to the 
Lynn Advertiser, the increase of light is nearly 
50 per cent. over the old method, and the ap- 
pearance is vastly improved by the removal of 
the heavy sash-bars for the small vertical tubes 
which are used in this system. The whole work 
has been carried out by Mr. W. E. Rendle, of 3, 
Westminster Chambers, London, who is the 
patentee of what is now koown as “ Rendle’s 
System of Glazing.” His patent is now used 
by most of the railway companies, Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the leading architects and 
engineers. 


Gloucester County Lunatic Asylum Com- 
petition. — The designs for the additional 
County Lunatic Asylum, to be erected on the 
Barnwood Mill Estate, have been sent to the 
office of the Clerk of the Peace. Plans have 
been received from about thirty architects in 
all parts of the country, and they have been 
arranged in the Shire-hall for inspection by 
the Visiting Justices to the Asylum, with 
whom rests the selection of the one to take 
the first premium of 1501. and the other for the 
second premium of 701. 


Fire.—With a view to the protection of the 
metropolis from fire, the appliances of the 
Fire Brigade have this week been materially 
strengthened by the addition of two more power- 
ful steam fire-engines, constructed to the order 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and fitted 
with all the most recent improvements, by 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons. The severe 
practical tests to which the engines by this 
firm have been subjected have proved that 
they fulfil completely all the conditions neces- 
sary. 
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Mr. C. B. Birch’s bronze group “ Retalia’ 
tion,” which is intended for the Sydney Inter- 
national Exhibition, will remain on view at the 
Gallery of Messrs. H. Graves & Co., Pall-mall, 
till — 19th inst. It is a very meritorious 
work. 








TENDERS 


For the erection ofschools to accommodate 316 children, 
with master’s house (including out-offices, boundary-walls, 
palisading, &c.), at Newbottle, Durham, for the Newbottle 
School Board. Mr, William Fox, architect, Quantities. 










by the architect :— 
Sheraton & Rutter ........... sooseee £4,430 12 1! 
Cook & Seymour . 3,771 5 0 
Balmer & Elstob . 046 9 6 
Sanderson .......... 2,923 0 0 
Hirst & Sons .... 2,912 13 0 
Heslop & Surtees. eves 2,834 & 
II ivceh ciicnisssactescadedensantecaii’ - 2,832 0 0 
FRIES. Conciecersnasensonensiogindens 2,86 1 5 
TRINA BOM ivccinseveasccusteesexacaes 2,800 0 0 
Robson & Tremble ..........00..0008 2,762 8 6 
OIRO icéisaxardacceuoseusenineasiecte wee 2,745 6 7 
TI sancaeictttaniaceieucddiangasanaiel 2,710 0 0 
\. petinokadaat wanebedees . 2,70412 & 
IIL < cc casasanecsseanecendses sencccse a ae SO 
III, cadsdacexesesudteucancencnete . 2,577165 0 
We i cscassocenexéccecested 2,570 0 0 
Elstob ....... 2,565 0 © 
Robson 2,559 0 O 
Harrison . 2,541 0 0 
CNN ncccoie 2,456 10 10 
Gibson & Mordu we 2,433 7 6 
LC es we 2,484 7 3} 
pg A ee 2,428 0 7 
Forster (accepted) .sccccccsssesseees 2,166 0 0! 





For building wash-houses in Workhouse, Mile-end Old 
town, for the Guardians, Messrs, H. 8S. & C. A. Legg,. 
architects :— 


3 0 0 

Ye 2 eee 1,139 0 0 
ET one 1,100 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop .....c.cccosseeees 1,075 0 0 
Oe Oh Ue COE « cacccizecseusiaciorsons . 1,059 0 0 
i. seneabinns -.« 1,039 0 0 
Hearle & Son........ sasssaawisecutases - 993 00 
Atherton & Latte ....ccccsccsccosceces 975 0 0 
REC Ia dicta vetyassns <sacsusacancnasennanes 975 0 0 
Mi 55 caccavucuccontsiucuousibende 919 0 0 
NW aia sees isi teascccecsenedanstions 843 0 0 
ie ccctansatctansstahacesdinenaivieg 789 0 0 





For the erection of a Primitive Methodist Chapei,. 
Belgrave, Leicester. Mr. John Wills, architect. Quan- 
tities by the same :— 





seeccesecece £2,270 0 0 

00 

0 0 

3 6 

0 0 

CFTR Gs oidasecuconscavaveuvenecsrancceses 1,776 4 6 
STIG SME vc cdsccvcccacscresosanve 1,730 15 0 
Minchin: & Law .<. ..ccse<ccveceseseses . 1,680 0 0 
Lineham (accepted)... 1,630 0 0 





For the erection of St. Stephen’s Vicarage, Wands- 
worth. Messrs. Lee Bros, & Pain, architects. Quantities 
supplied :— 


TERI c vcticcsnestnecsigectatin sccm Oo @ 
HODES ....cccccccccesccccccecscscessosse 176 0 0 
RN ips csass snc ccccessadscncetes scans See 6 @ 
ON shiek hasan ccivenedisesccacaceascaced . 2,029 0 0 
Adamson & Sons 2.1... sssesee escceee 2,010 0 O 
PRONE icacos-sevcoestasacosnasasastende 1,935 0 0 





For completely finishing two detached and four semi- 
detached residences on Grosvenor-road Estate, Chiswick, 
for Mr. R. H. Veal. Mr, Richard Tomlinson, archi- 
tect :-— 

Cross 







Beauchamp 
Winter ... 
Ireland ... 





For executing repairs and decorative work to Woodbury 
Farm, Addiscombe-road, Croydon, for Mr. Bruce Johnson, 
Messrs. Walter Graves & Hulbert, architects :— 


BOGE Ee BON ios Fa ccccedenscesqcecscece £755 17 6! 
Mansfield & Som .....c.ccscecesceeceeee . 720:0 0 
Haynes ....cecscreseressecesscereesseroeres 510 0 0 
Taylor (accepted).....ccccsreresesseee . 45 0 0! 





For the erection of a lecture-hall for the borough of 


Hackney Working Men’s Club, Haggerstone-road, Mr. 
E. R, Blatchley, architect :— 








AIDC... .ccccessscccsccccescssccsseccscosces £673 0 0 
Downs & Co..... .. 561 0 0 
Taylor & Parfit. 659 0 0 
Steel Bros 555 O O 
Sargeant ........ grcesecsase 548 10 UO 








For the erection of a boundary-wall at the Westminster 
Union Industrial Schools, Wandsworth, Mr. E, RK, 





Blatchley, architect :— 
eke he ae £876 0 0 
Hobern ..rccccccsecsescccscscceseresccsoees 799 0 0 
JONSON ......ccccsecsseroccescescrscessese « 763 10 0 
Btreet ’....ccccorcccccccccscecsesces g-cseecsad 735 00 
Dover Bros. cescessessscseceesrescesereece 733 15 O 
Prout .......-cccece 2 oe 
CGI ciiiegccceccccccosers 697 0 0 
Smeaton & SONS ceseceeseceeeeeeee 636 0 O 





For alterations and additions to Buckhurst, near 
Wokenham, Berks, for Mr. C. J. Murdock. Mr, Edward. 
Power, architect :— 


WAEBOD. ccccccccarcecsccccsccccssccescees £2,500 0 0 
8. & G. L. Mann ........0-000 a me 
COMMER ccccceccscocvacsecesese etesahicse 1,921 0 0 
TRE | ococncecececccccsainsnccqsinssctsces 1,866 0 0 
Henderson .......ccccsccosesceeseeeesees 1,866 0 0 
POD acccccceccceseasencscsebisccsccseese 1,823 0 0 

OYCO .....ccscree + cecececccrsesecesons 1,820 0 0 
Braid & Co. .ccccccccccsccccsccceeeve . 1,458 0 0 


a eh 








For repairing and pai atin Vine-street Casual Wards 
Cor the Queniiees of tho Hislbem Union, Means, HL 
Saxon Snell & Son, architects :— 









ENG © coseccoccenstocsacctomsaphosscie eee Oe. wt 
BRIO ~ 65s, osvccctcisstocevevcesenies coos 18210 O 
BOOT sisdbscvetecsvecctboes picsedure wn Jan. eo 
BAUD ccecsnssccussecsosboss backekess eoiecee . 112 0 0 
POUEOD..caccsvocsscesevsovsccessevesceocce - Bea oO 
Stone ...... deb scsouticoceneverenvenesese : OF-O -O 
D. McCartby........ SeansbbenibsdssNoncven 9) 0 0 
SPIER’, os cobsckse odie ctnceubsbepous pembovsee- Cs © 0 
M. McCarthy ........ ve ~~ 26 @ 9 
UTIENO 2. Sivcscicesctecsesste 0 % OO 
BROGNAG ce0i.s00055050.0000s0ssescccescoeeet 63 0 0! 





For repairing and painting schools at Mitcham, for the 
Guardians of the Holborn Union. Messrs. H. Saxon 
Snell & Son, architects :— 





BASIN sensdeses peetassospsels er en £235 0 0! 
Surridge .......... biashe Seb ssebouccese ; 33 0 0 
MEMOS ocecsncshousbens’e wiles 220 0 0 
I sesesetesecs Sacsiseeenbacusweaesee . 194 0 0 
Nuthall ..... skbbhbbveceasesbocbsehoeney -. 185 0 0 
FROMM sc cncbarsctsesossenvbvssechesestenes 177 0 0 
Redding ...... ucapnisiecies eeareert tee oc tee BD 
D. MoGarthy... Spbeepsnse Splabsshvassnsees 159 0 0 
M. McCarthy ......... prbapesnnecess ae | OF ee? 





For enlargirg the boiler-house and engineers’ shops at 
St. Luke’s Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Holborn 
Union, Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, architects :— 

i £750 0 











GEN AB s Gcsscscicsscsscsevseviceses ssueseosane 0 
Potter & Sons 711 0 
Smeaton & Son. 593 0 0 
) ee avneee 588 0 0 
PMs davdncervccsesessonssnenee cesses . 585 0 0 
Crockett .......0.. sepiceboune pues teaahelesba 571 0 O 
3 00 
00 
0 0 
For; additional boilers and machinery at St. Luke’s 
Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Holborn Union, 


Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, architects :— 








POOR DB SOG osscescovscoscsnasas canes £48) 0 
Borhams & BONS icccsesceccccveccvsceseesse, GS O 
PGBS TDDB, sev crvvcewrvervewverestestiede 398 0 
BAOBON ...000coccevereosereees preswenrdsewees - 89 0 
May Brot. ccccosscsovvvevevevvevesneseesses 300 O 
BORING ccduos srieivewwersnvwreewevecdseces . 350 0 


For Messrs. Dobson’s premises, Goswell-road. F, 


Harger, architect :— 







ooocoeo m4 eoooco 
" 


Stamp & Bowtle ..........0000000.. £1,643 0 
BROOM. si cesccdsscocccssees oe 1,593 0 
Stone & Humphries, 1,570 0 
Perry & Co, . . 1,430 0 
GREED ssacups . . 1,499 0 
BACT cirivressedeve erveeseresces Seeseseee 1,377 0 





For new Board schools for the United Districts of 
Farlington and Waterloo Ville, Hants. Mr. George Rake, 







architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster: — 

BAGS scbcndaconseseessovesenss sccsensnen aes O © 
MEMEO sccsecbicessssetecbeatenssotericcnee 2 Ee OO 
oe pa, EES cscosee 2,006 0 O 
ERE Sccesesicentienies eccercesceecee 1,890 0 O 
PEELE. «» 1708 0 0 
Webb (accepted) ........sseeceeee 1,700 0 0 

BBY ccecccsccccccccccscccscscccecnvencce §2,0456 0 0 
POITAD Sea ceccscsusssvesisessass sienna OC ® 





For the erection of to'l-houses, band-stand, refresh- 
ment and waiting rooms, for the New South Parade Pier, 
















Southsea, Hants. Mr, George Rake, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster ; - 

Hide Bros, & Cook: ..........0000000 £1,600 0 0 
_) ee ... 1,879 8 0 
a Ae 1,457 19 0 
H.T.& H. 1,412 0 0 
UMS “dadssehasaussesteronmeasteeneonbaas 1,292 0 0 
ST daasmnneene clomhdbicnaiep sl 1,282 0 0 

For twelve houses, South Parade, Southsea. Mr. Geo. 


Rake, architect :— 





OGIO swonssscevevensesenen Saaeeaiey £17,629 0 0 
EDU soponbvasensnstsosccssnesessnes we. 17,470 0 0 
Light et 50 0 0 
Jenkins 0 0 
Larcome 00 
Longley 0 0 
Cooper ....ee...00 evecccecsoocccss Sonves 14,747 0 0 
+ TRRPWRREP ...cssecesesseccsvedcscunencce 1442 00 





For three cottages, &c., on the Somerleyton Estate, for 
Sir Saville Crossley, bart. Mr. J. T. Bottle, architect :— 
Rounce (accepted) ........ssesseeseeres £73) 











THE. BUILDER. 








For new schools and offices at Duncombe-road, Upper 
Holloway, in the Finsbury division, for the School Board 



















for London, Mr, E, R. Robson, architect. Quantities by 

Mr, C. W. Brook:— 
Roberts ... £13,623 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 13,530 0 0 
Williams & Son ‘.......cccssrseseee 13,347 0 0 
ee eas successors) Sauee OO 
Brass eeteesee eee eeeeeeeeeee eee TeOteceree 12,909 0 0 
Perry & Co. 12,853 0 0 
PINMIIG i sajacsesesnaivconssessseepin KAMEEE 20 ie 
Lawrance .......0000 sosssensnse SEES 0 
Wall Bros. eoccccccece seeetecseee 12,772 00 
TODO. éc.cciceceoes covsessse * See O.-O 
a | ee esti sccossee 12,665 0 O 
Hook & Oldrey ......cccccoccceceee . 12,534 0 0 
DORGRO 000555000000 dsivdenetcslesicens Mae oe 





For new schools and offices at Wenlock-road, Hackney 
division, for the School Board for London. Mr. E. kK. 
Robson, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. — = 









WEBRS waccecscscces ere erry 

Perry & Co, 10,416 0 0 
Peto Bros, 10,161 0 0 
Roberts .......006 10,045 0 0 
Pritchard ..020600ccssiveseivs sce 9,001 0 0 
Hook & Oldrey .....cccccssssscereee 9,990 0 O 
TEOGOR .. raxsscesecnccacconpgssesoniepces. “SE 1 
WV GRE NOE. cctcecessicecesssscoccerse “ETE OO 
EGWPGIOD sc vitivesie cscs widocwenctedie ~ Oren 0: @ 
Atherton & Latta ........000004 9,566. 0 0 
ADOVEE: .icsccssesenciissyiestetscesosess SEES TOD 
ROK on seccasseesss caps anaes Wabeces ic ae O > 
Kirk: & Banal 25. ..ccscc.escseve . 9,424 0 0 





For alterations to the King Harold public-house, Circus- 

road, Haverstock-hill, Mr. James R. Furniss, architect :— 
REDE sacsstes csietdcenavensvvestseccees een ! 

White ........ pessacbsumabndtcebsnvepseserees (OND 
Grimwood & Sons wiscsscccsorsssseeeee 526 
Seer rea 
MEE ccevcccescetssccucovecresteceateoseanes, 
SEGRE ciccdentsoncctsvesbhesestenessvccscive “ED 
Somerville & Hill.......... a 


ooocoooco 
oooooco 


0! 





For the erection of new restaurant, grill-room, &c., 
Queen’s-road, Hastings, for Mr, Geo, Gaze, Messrs, Cross 
& Wells, architects: — 

Rodda (accepted) .....0.sse0eeseeee £1,625 0 0 


For finishings at the Hastings and St. Leonards public 
baths and aquarium, Messrs, Cross, Jeffery, Skiller, & 
Wells, architects :— 

Vidler ..... ... £8,4°0 0 0 












Hughes .. 7,493 0 0 
Be Berney eae peacenenee SES 7,350 0 0 
Rodda (accepted).............. iwee F000 O © 





For the construction of a concrete revetment for the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Public Baths and Aquarium 
Company. Messrs, Cross, Jeffery, Skiller, & Wells, archi- 
tects :— 

WAGNO? cdcscscersvocvvnisiccdvenveveoscssvevsve Meee 






0 0 
Rodda ........ sichinietnadiaas sateen Sa aa 
Jenkins ..... pnsobavbvneniucee’ tcc Ge © Oo 
BEMMEUIN \.ccascecersercskosivcsvnssossacssccen SUERTE 
Didley (accepted). ...........0.+. ni ees 





For erecting four houses at Denmark-street, Camber- 
well, for Mr. J. Innes. Messrs, Adams Murphy & Putley, 
architects :— 

Downs & Co. (accepted). 





For wating a warehouse at Bucknell-street, Oxford- 
street. Mr, N.S. Trehearne, architect :— 
Downs & Co. (accepted). 





For alterations at 22, Coleman-street, London, for 
Messrs. Walton & Vivian. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, architect : 
Walton (accepted) ............46 esokeks £700 0 0 





” For new vicarage, Rolvenden, Kent, for the Rev. J. W. 
Rumsey, vicar. Messrs, Sydney & Archibald Smith, archi- 
tects :— 





Allowed for Old 

Materials. 
Reeves .rcccocsesereessee 21,945 0 0 ......£46 0 0 
OSS | RR «. 1,936.18 3 
Martin (too late)... 1,918 0 0 ....., 
DUE uciveereeseeed « 1,880 0 0 
Comport ...... ouese ayeed O10 
Bingham & Cloke... 1,729 0 0 ...... 100 0 0 





Drainage, East Southsea.—For contract No. 40, Storm 
Drainage, East Southsea, for the Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity of the borough of Portsmouth, Mr. T. B. Hayter’s 
schedule of prices was accepted ; also for contract No, 41 
Eastern Outfall Sewer. ‘ 









TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. & W.—S. P. 0.—W. F.—G. F. 80. & PJ, BB 
B. & M.—R. T.—J. W.—S. D.—8. F.C.—L, Bro. ap 


J. WRK. 
C. &—H. H—J. H.—B-J.P.8—G. N—0. 2W_a a) YE 
Co.—E. A.—H. & 0.—"Our Boys.”—0. B. B—W. HB 
H. P. F.—E. T. H.—R. W. (Keene’s cement has recon 
for such purposea).— Resident on the Estate Recent ended 


correspondence 01 the subject undesirable), 
J. H. (next week). 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &. must be 
f the sender, 


by the name and address o Accompanied 
publication. + DOb Mecemarily for 


an are compelled to decline pointing out booky and giving 


—X. Y. Z. (next Week)... 


Norgz.—The responsibility of signed articles, a 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENT 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, AP 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


ud ADEE read af 











Six lines (about fifty words) or under...,......,,, 
- es ten words) ............ 64. 

‘erms for series 0 le Advertisements, al Special 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Cont “4 pa by Adver. 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, Auction, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ..,,,, %. 64, 

Each additional line (about ten words) ............., 0a, 64, 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 

aa sree be ign —_—, — ot “‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be ; 
Office Receipt produced. called for, and the 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER ;— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 34, per Week, 
For all other Advertisements ..........cceesees ++ 64. per Week, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECEsSaRy, 

*." Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payabva 
at the Post-otfice, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 46, Catherine-street, W,0, 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the off) 
before THREE o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

P.. - pebmieer mennet De ves carn ged - TESTIMONIALS left at 

e ce in reply to Advertisements, and stro: Teco: 

OOPIES ONLY should be sent, tle 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE sorLaae ‘i fon oo sirens om. i Office to residents in 
ora vide ‘Remittances pagatie osahove. _—_en ea. 














Bath Stone of Best Quality, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 

CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 

4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apv7.] 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODARBT & OO. 











Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvz.] 


te.—The Seyssel and ey oft a 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Uiice, : 
Poultry, H.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
fat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roomé, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 





—, 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, EC. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





Yor 
The 
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